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ABSTRACT 

Wilmington, Delaware, a iridium- si zed industrial 
center in the eastern United States, was the site for this study of 
migration. The report presents soce of the major ideas, hypotheses r 
and findings of a study on recruitment, movement, and assimilation of 
migrants into Wilmington. Data for the study were obtained from the 
1960 census figures and from responses to a questionnaire 
administered to 311 head= of ho? beholds with children in 1 of 5 
public elementary schools in the cii.y- The specific purposes of this 
report weie (1) to discuss some theoretical problems in the analysis 
of migration, (2) to describe the course of migration to Wilmington 
in recent years, (3) to present the rationale and methods of the 
study, and (4) to offer a reasoned commentary of some of the study's 
findings. The most persistent finding of the study was the importance 
of work as a reason for mobility or stability. (DK) 
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Almost all social changes of any significance move 
people from place to place. Almost all movements of 
people from place to place call for changes, temporary or 
permanent, in. their relations to other people. We do not 
need to know any more than that to understand why migration 
fascinates students of social organization. Consider some 
well-known statistics concerning the United States (see 
Bogue 1959, chapter 15)2/: 1) decade after decade for more 
than a century, a solid third of the total population of the 
average state has consisted of people born somewhere else; 
2) in any given year, about a fifth of the population changes 
residence: 3) year after year, about a third of the people 
changing residence actually move from one community to 
another; 4) in 1960, around ten percent of the population of 
the average state were people who had lived outside the 
state in 1955. In such a nation, mobility is hard to ignore. 

This report does not by any means come to grips 
with all the varied forms of population mobility. It deals 
almost exclusively with migration — more narrowly, change 
in the community of residence — and with only some limited 
aspects of migration, at that. It presents some of the major 
ideas, hypotheses and findings of a study of the recruitment, 
movement and assimilation of migrants to Wilmington, 
Delaware, a medium-sized industrial center in the eastern 
United States. 

The study deals especially with these questions: 1) 
How does the social status of migrants to cities and their 
previous contact with urban life affect the wav they organize 
their moves, or the way their moves are organized for them? 
2) How do status and previous urban contact affect the 
transfer of behavior or social relations from the old com- 
munity to the new one? 3) How do all of these conditions 
influence the later participation of migrants in the life of 
the city? 

Later reports of the research will take up with greater 
detail individual aspects of migration which this one dis- 
cusses quite summarily. They will not, however, repeat 
the statistical observations on the general character of 
migration to Wilmington, or the review of previous socio- 
logical thinking on migration and related problems. This 
report will therefore serve several purposes: 1) to discuss 
some theoretical problems in the analysis of migration, 
2) to describe the course of migration to Wilmington in 
recent years, 3) to present the rationale and method of the 



study, 4) to offer a reasoned commentary of some of the 
study's findings on the recruitment, movement andassimi- 
lation of migrants to Wilmington. 

TRANSFER AT MIGRATION 

Any migration logically involves at least four units: 
a sending unit, a receiving unit, a migrating unit, and a 
larger structure to which the others belong. The scope 
and character of the sending, receiving, migrating and 
encompassing units vary considerably from one case to 
another. A young man (migrating unit) moving from San 
Francisco (sending unit) to Chicago (receiving unit), within 
American society (larger strreture) obviously fits, but so 
do the movement of a Negro family from the South to the 
North, the transfer of an army company from its base in 
Texas to a new one in Berlin, or the exodus of an entire 
national minority from Poland to Western Europe. 

Migration normally introduces changes, subtle or 
sweeping, into the structures of all four of the units we 
have distinguished (cf. Sorokin 1959, esp. chapter 16). 
Every act of migration, quite evidently, changes the size 
and composition of the population in both the sending and 
receiving group and the distribution of population within the 
larger unit. In fact, when the subdivisions of a society 
grow or decline rapidly, migration (rather than fluctuation 
in births or deaths) is usually the explanation. Migration 
changes more than sheer numbers. In addition to obviously 
affecting the life of the migrating unit itself and c hang ing 
the distribution of resources within the larger structure, 
migration calls forth adjustments in the socialorganization 
of sending and receiving areas, poses problems of dissim- 
ilation and assimilation, even when the individuals on the 
move make die transition with ease and joy. 

These exceedingly general observations imply that 
the analysis of migration is a strategic way of s. (tying the 
forces that hold a community together, and' those that pull 
it apart. As Meier (1962:28) puts it, the exper ie nee of 
new migrants gives us a chance to investigate the "civic 
bond." These observations also imply that the character 
of assimilation and dissimilation vary strongly with the 
structures of the sending and receiving units, and with the 
nature of the migrating units. 

Suppose we narrow our attention to migration to cities , 



1/ Lecturer on Sociology, Harvard University, and Member of the Joint Center for Urban Studies of M . I . T. and Harvard; 
formerly Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Delaware. 
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or to a particular city. We thus neglect dissimilation, the 
determinants of the volume and direction of migration, its 
selectivity at the point of origin, and a host of other inter- 
esting problems. And we restrict the meaning of migration 
to one kind of change in the community of residence . We 
must still allow for substantial variation in the process of 
assimilation, dependingon a) the character of the sending 
community, b) the character of the receiving city, c) the 
character of the migrants themselves. On the other hand, 
we must recognize that in fixing our attention on cities we 
are choosing communities whose new arrivals often bring 
with them a considerable body of easily transferable exper- 
ience. This is because, at least in an urban society, so 
many of the migrants come from other cities, which share 
with the destination a great many features of organization 
and form, and because cities are the centers of precisely 
those norms, activities and networks of social relations 
that spread most widely throughout the society. Despite 
common assumptions to the contrary, the assimilation of 
migrants to cities in an urban society rarely resembles 
the wrenching total socialization of infants or barbarians. 
In short, if we wish to estimate the extent and type of re- 
adjustment in both die receiving community and the migrant 
group that any particular type of migration to a city will 
occasion, we may well begin by identifying die origin and 
the characteristics of the migrating group, and thereby 
judge the amount and kind of transfer of skill, status and 
membership it will make at migration. 

Occupational rank provides some crucial illustrations 
of this point. (Here, it hardly matters whether rank means 
power, wealth, pure prestige, or some amalgam of the 
three.) On the whole, the higher the rank of an occupation, 
the more likely that its migrating holder will bringwith him 
memberships in a variety of national associations, that he 
will have a status which will mean something to a wide 
variety of people, and that he will already have accumulated 
a variety of skills in dealing with the characteristic bureauc - 
racies, markets of systems of communication of any city 
(cf . Illsley and others 1963). On the other hand, the low- 
ranking migrant whose move utterly interrupts his occupa- 
tional life, who arrives illiterate and with little knowledge 
of bureaucrats, subways, department stores or traffic laws, 
often transfers active membership in such "ascriptive 
solidarities" (the useful if ponderous term is Talcott Par- 
sons') as kin groups, ethnic subgroups, or networks of 
individuals from the same country town. 3/ In underdevel- 
oped societies, a large proportion of migrants to cities 



bring little skill or advance knowledge of urban life with 
them, but transfer membership in particular tribes or local 
groups which give them an immediate place in their metro- 
politan enclaves (Abu-Lughod 1961, Mitchell 1956, Morrill 
1963, Pearse 1961). Overseas migrants to the United States 
often came ill prepared for urban occupations, but well 
established in groups of kin or former neighbors (Handlin 
1951, M. Jones 1960, Thomas and Znaniecki 1927). In the 
case of recent migration to northern industrial cities in the 
United States, groups coming from the rural South have 
often had to begin in jobs demanding little skill and giving 
little reward, but have immediately found themselves 
surrounded by kinfolk and compatriots (Beynon 1938, Blum- 
berg 1958, Killian 1953, Rose and Warshay 1957). The 
whole phenomenon of chain migration, in which a significant 
part of an entire population moves bit by bit between two 
widely separated locations, constantly linked by an informal 
chain of communications (see Price 1959, MacDonald and 
MacDonald 1946), occurs mainly within ascriptive solidar- 
ities. On the other hand, middle-class movers into resi- 
dential suburbs rarely transfer strong memberships in 
ascriptive solidarities, but very often carry with them skills 
in social interaction and occupational identities that give 
them an immediate place in the life of the community (Cans 
1963, Gutman 1963, with negative aspects discussed in 
Thoma and Linde mann 1961). These differences in the 
amount and kind of transfer at migration mean great dif- 
ferences in the initial experience of the migrant in the city, 
and in his subsequent assimilation. 

Even the crudest statistics of migration to American 
cities suggest how much new arrivals vary in regard to 
transferable skill, status and membership. Of course, it 
is true that the mass movements of Europeans, many of 
them peasants, into large American industrial centers 
created some of the most dramatic features of nineteenth - 
century urban growth. And it is true that during this cen- 
tury, especially after die restriction of immigration follow- 
ing World War I, the movement of people from the American 
countryside has accounted for a very large part of die 
total growth of urban areas. This much might persuade us 
t hat most migration to American cities has brought in groups 
ill prepared for urban life . But that reasoning, among its 
other faults, neglects the distinction between the net move- 
ment of population into or out of an area, and the gross 
movement in and out (cf . Goldstein 1958) . During the period 
1935-40 American urban places were gaining population, 
and rural areas were losing it. Such a combination brings 



3/ This rough distinction of membership in ascriptive solidarities from participation in structures wider than any 
particular locality shares a good deal with the useful distinction between "cosmopolitan" and "local" roles (Greer and 
Orleans 1962, Gouldner 1957 and 1958, Hughes 1955, Merton 1957: 387-420, Redfield 1956, Sykes 1951, Wolf 1956), 
as well as with the venerable contrasts between Gemeinschaft andGesellschaft, mechanistic and organic, primary and 
secondary, that Jie behind it. The most serious attempt so far to develop a sociological theory of differential migra- 
tion (Beshers and Nishiura 1961) relies on a similar distinction. Cosmopolitans are on the whole more mobile than 
locals; it would be interesting to investigate how many of die differences between the two social types these varied 
authors have discussed result from the fact or the possibility of mobility. 
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to mind the idea of a mass movement from farms to cities. 
Yet during that same period more than half of all inte .:l 
migration originated in urban places, and almost two -thuds 
of allmigrants to urban areas came from other urban areas . 
So far as sociological commentaries on the "problems" of 
migration were concerned, these two-thirds slipped into 
American cities almost undetected. To choose another 
telling statistic, almost a quarter of all the men employed 
in 1950 who had m ade a big move from one state economic 
area to another in the previous year were manager s or pro- 
fessionals. A good proportion of migration to American 
cities consists of the movement of educated urbanites in 
s ki lied occu pation s . Even the migrants born in rural areas , 
or moving directly from them, vary enormously in prepar- 
ation for life in the city. 

Although they have certainly not ignored this varia- 
tion among different types of rural migrants, students of 
migration have also discovered systematic differences 
among migrants to cities depending on the urbanity of their 
origins. A number of important population characteristics 
vary regularly with the size of the place (Duncan 1957, 
Duncan and Reiss 1956). This means that even if migration 
took a random sample of the population of each type of 
c ommunity , the similarity of migrant groups to the receiv- 
ing populations in large cities would tend to rise with the 
urbanity of the communities they came from. A num ber of 
studies dealing with a variety of characteristics have re- 
ported a correlation between the urbanity of a migrant 
group’s background and its similarity to the receiving pop- 
ulation(e.g. Beers and Heflin 1944, Freedman 1950, Freed- 
man and Freedman 1956, Upset 1955, Zimmer 1956, cf . 
Beijer 1963). 

In summary, migrants varya great deal in how much 
and what kind of previous experience or social position 
they transfer when they move. Two of the most significant 
factors affecting the amount and the nature of that transfer 
are rank and urban experience. 

AUSPICES 

These factors also affect the social organization of 
migration itself. To see this clearly, we may ask under 
what auspices different groups migrate. Before he moves, 
what social structure establishes the relationship between 
the migrant and the new community? Is it the labor market, 
a particular firm, the state, his bin group, or something 
else? 

In the American case, the distinction between the 
auspices related to work and all other auspices -- which 
is, of course, not an absolute distinction, but rather one 
of priority - - is the most important . Sometimes we assume 



th. ‘I migration is "essentially economic, " a way of re- 
spo*. *ng to job opportunities. This assumption is hard to 
c h alle n ge, because so many people do move in response to 
new job opportunitie s , and because most changes of loca- 
tion call for some kind of change in work, even if th e "basic" 
motive for migrating is something else. But those students 
of migration who have examined its international variations, 
and have therefore noticed the expulsion of national minor- 
ities, flight from conquerors, and escape from natural 
catastrophes, commonly restrict the importance of job 
oppor tunitie s to "free" migration, and to movement within 
a single labor market, however broadly defined (see 
Numelin 1936, Peterson 1958, B. Thomas 1954). Further- 
more, Freedman and Hawley (1949a, 1949b) have shown 
that even where economic need gives a strong impulse to 
migration, the net result of the move is by no means auto- 
matically the improvement of the migrant's economic 
position. 

The main alternatives to sturctures directly related 
to work are various kinds of ascriptive solidarities. Al- 
though their efforts have somehow left little trace in general 
theories of migration, a variety of observers have prepared 
rich accounts of the part ascriptive solidarities play in 
some streams of migration (Eisenstadt 1951, Killian 1953, 
Mayer 1962, Morse 1962, Rubin I960). More general 
analyses of chain migration have also brought out the fre- 
quent importance of this sort of sponsorship ( MacDonald 
and MacDonald 1964). Such studies give the impression 
that the more specific the job opportunity at the destination, 
the less frequently migration occurs under the auspices of 
ascriptive solidarities, even if there is no logical necessity 
for one to exclude the other4/. They therefore justify a 
tentative classification of streams of migration according 
to whether their auspices are predominantly: a) work- 
related structures, b) ascriptive solidarities, c) others, 
including -- as a logical but improbable extreme -- none. 

Although no one has stated the problem in quite this 
way, previous analyses of migration offer some guidance 
as to what regularities in the auspices of migration one 
might expect to find. On the whole, the proportion of mi- 
gration to cities under work - related auspices probably 
rises with rank and secondarily with the urbanity of the 
migrating group’s previous experience. These expecta- 
tions follow from a) the general increase in the possession 
of valued and transferable skills, involvement in pervasive 
systems of communication, and implication in careers 
calling for sequences of simultaneous changes of job and 
location, with rise in rank, and b) the association between 
urban experience and involvement in extensive labor mar- 
kets. On the whole, the proportion of migration under the 
auspices of ascriptive solidarities probably declines with 
rank and with the similarity of communities of origin and 



4/ The most serious qualifications come from recent studies emphasizing the importance of kinfolk in the social lives 
and mobility of middleclass Americans (see Litwak 1960a and 1960b, Sussman and Burchinal 1962a and 1962b). 
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des tina tion, for related reasons. However, the relationship 
between rank and migration via ascriptive solidarities could 
also be curvilinear -- high at both extremes -- because of 
the extent and territorial dispersion of high -ranking kinship 
groups, and the intertwining of relations of work, friendship 
and kinship in groups of high rank. It is hard to state the 
conditions for so shapeless a category as "other auspices," 
except to propose that these types of migration may be more 
common among groups with extensive urban experience, 
which have accumulated some general skill in dea lin g with 
the city's institutions; retiring couples, vagabonds, crim- 
inals evading arrest, students and political refugees are 
examples. 

These reflections suggest some further ideas about 
the amount and kind of transfer at migration. Perhaps I 
could sum up the earlier discussion of transfer in the follow- 
ing way: general skill in dealing with urban institutions 
rises with rank and with urbanity of origins; so does the 
transfer of statuses in pervasive formal structures; so 
does the transfer of member ship in particular associations; 
the effective transfer of member ship in ascriptive solidar- 
ities declines with rank and with urbanity of origin. Now 
it seems reasonable to add that the auspices of migration 
have parallel but partly independent effects. They can 
weaken or strengthen the relationships. That is, at a given 
rank those who migrate under work -related auspices more 
frequently transfer general skill, pervasive statuses, mem- 
bership in associations, and less frequently transfer mem- 
bership in ascriptive solidarities, than others at the same 
rank. There are several unpleasant ambiguities in the 
hypothesis as stated, and a certain amount of circularity 
when it comes to treating the relationship between migra- 
tion under the auspices of ascriptive solidarities and trans- 
fer of membership in such groups, but at least it offers 
some interesting guidance for further investigation. 

A simple diagram will present the elements (the 
boxes) and relationships (the arrows) discussed so far: 




The diagram has the advantage of making clear at a glance 
that there are at least two important elements missing from 
the scheme: some representation of the effects on the re- 
ceiving community, and some treatment of the behavior of 
the migrating group after migration. These two constitute 
the problem of assimilation. 

ASSIMILATION 

Of all the subdivisions of the analysis of migration, 
the study of assimilation has produced the greatest termin- 
ological confusion. Overlapping terms like integration, 
assimilation, enculturation, acculturation, absorption. 



amalgamation and adjustment are constantly contending for 
recognition, and inconstantly changing their mea n i n gs 
(Horobin 1957, F. Jones 1956, Roy 1962, SSRC Seminar 
1954). Most likely the confusion will continue intil some 
standard ways of measuring various changes associated 
with migration gain wide acceptance; that has been the 
course of events elsewhere in demography. In the mean- 
time, it may be pertinent to point out how much of the con- 
fusion has come from unnoticed variation in the unit of 
analysis end in the span of time under consideration . 

Since migration inevitably produces changes in send- 
ing, receiving, migrating and encompassing units all at 
once, its students have unsurprisingly paid attention to all 
of them at one time or another. In particular, analysts of 
assimilation have spent their greatest efforts on changes 
in the receiving and migrating units,, without always dis- 
tinguishing very clearly which they were doing. Further- 
more, their definitions of these two units have ranged in 
scope from a single individual up to an entire population 
or a complete social structure. And the time span under 
consideration has sometimes been the period before and 
after the migration in question, sometimes the period of 
the movement itself, and sometimes the period beginning 
with arrival in the receiving unit. The word adjustment 
has appeared most often in studies dea ling with migrating 
units, units small in scope like individuals or nuclear 
families, in terms of behavioral changes during a relatively 
short period from the beginning of the movement to shortly 
after its completion (e.g. Brandao Lopes 1961, Omari 1957, 
Smith 1953). Acculturation, on the other hand, ordinarily 
implies a broad definition of ihe migrating and receiving 
units, refers to a fairly long span of time from the initial 
point of contact between the units, and permits attention 
to changes in the cultural traits of both units resulting 
from their contact (e.g. Humphrey 1944, Roy 1962, Shuval 
1963, SSRC Seminar 1954). The rarer term "absorption" 
draws attention to changes in the organization of the re- 
ceiving unit, "amalgamation" refers especially to inter- 
marriage, while "integration" points up the establishment 
of social relations between members of migrating and re- 
ceiving unit, "amalgamation" refers especially to inter- 
marriage, while "integration" points up the establishment 
of social relations between members of migrating and re- 
ceiving units. And assimilation, etymologically and meth- 
odologically, applies most directly to the process by which 
a migra ting unit becomes more similar to a receiving unit, 
over a long span of time after migration (e.g. Bunle 1950, 
Horobin 1957, Lieberson 1963, Myers 1950): the most 
important variations in the use of the term have been due 
to variations in the scope of the migrating unit (individual, 
family, cohort, entire national minority) considered. 

Let us restrict our attention to assimilation. That ! 
sensible restriction does not eliminate all the conceptual j 
problems. Two of them are very serious: a) how to define i 
the "receiving" population when, as is usual in migration j 
to cities, both the migrants and the population of the re- 
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ceiving community are highly heterogeneous and constantly 
changing, and b) how to allow for the fact that changes in 
I different aspects of the migrating group's behavior and 
1 characteristics need not occur together. Most investigators 
j have dealt with these complexities by some combination of 
* the following procedures: a) defining some large part of 
f die receiving population as nonmigrant, and using their 
characteristics at the time of the study as the criteria of 
assimilation; b) concentrating on a very small number 
of widely applicable minimum indicators of assimilation; 
c) constructing an a priori a model of the assimilated group, 
and measuring the approach of any particular group of 
migrants to that model, and d) abandoning the study of 
assimilation in the strict sense for the investigation of 
certain changes after migration, whether they bring the 
migrating group closer to the target or not. 



sidering both a number of previous studies and interviews 
with recent migrants to suburbs of Buffalo, argues that 
participation in voluntary associations is for a significant 
pauv of the populations meansof finding friends and develop- 
ing attachments to the neighborhood. Another group of 
scholars, turning away from the venerable tradition that 
portrayed the substitution of formal, special purpose organ- 
izations for the whole, primary, personal relations of folk 
life as an essential consequence of the growth of an urban 
society (e .g. Spengler 1926-28, vol. II; Redfield 1947; Wirth 
1938; Goldh&iner 1947), has recently developed a model of 
that same society in which primary groups and smaller 
scale formal associations, on the one hand, and the major 
structure s unifying the entire community or even the entire 
society, on the other, overlap and reinforce each other 
(e.g. Greer 1962, Kornhauser 1959, Lipset 1960). 



None of these procedures is, of course, wholly satis- 
factory. In the conspicuous absence of a decent theory of 
the "civic bond" in communities of diverse and changing 
population ana in the presence of the suspicion thatassimi- 
lation covers a number of somewhat independent changes, 
there is little choice but to investigate changes in a variety 
of characteristics of migrating groups, without any firm 
conviction that only transformations in the direction of the 
average of the receiving populationquaiifyas assimilation, 
or that "complete assimilation" occurs with the disappear - 
ance of all differences between the migrating unit and some 
average conception of the receiving population at a single 
point in ame. 

TRANSFER AND ASSIMILATION 

We are not forced back to sheer empiricism, however 
The earlier discussion of transfer at migration suggests 
some ways of breaking down the analysis of assimilation. 
First we can distinguish among relatively impersonal and 
relatively personal spheres of behavior in the city - -work, 
response to mass communication, participation in markets, 
contact with bureaucracies vs. friendship, neighboring, 
family life, contact with kinfolk. Migrants can bring with 
them statuses approximate ly establishing their relationship 
to any of these spheres. The impersonal spheres permit 
a good deal of transfer of generalized skills (for example, 
l in the manipulation of bureaucracies), but not so much 
transfer of particular memberships . Participation in the 
j personal spheres does not depend so much on generalized 
* skills (although ways of making friends and styles of neigh- 
boring are certainly learned products of previous exper- 
ience), while it does permit a considerable transfer of 
particular memberships . 

To be sure, the sharp separation of personal from 
impersonal soueres of participation may redouble the un- 
fortunate temptation to consider them as independent or 
even antagonistic. In fact, they flow into one another un- 
| ceasingly. Litwak (1961: esp. 270 cf . Gutman 1963), ccn- 
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This revision of the traditional theory is quite per- 
suasive. It draws the sociologist's attention to the inter- 
action, rather than the mutual exclusion, of personal and 
impersonal spheres of participation. At the same time, it 
emphasizes the importance of variations in the ways they 
interact, and how much. Indeed, the revised model, by 
its very emphasis on the ways in which participation in 
intermediary groups affects people's values and a tt a c h e s 
them to the larger community, carries with it the expec- 
tation that rank, exposure to urban life, and the initial con- 
ditions of recruitment to the community will all deeply in- 
fluence the individual's participation in personal and im- 
personal spheres of interaction. 

We might therefore expect all types of assimilation 
to be strongly affected by rank, prior urban experience, and 
the auspices of migration; but assimilation into impersonal 
and personal spheres should be affected in significantly 
different ways. The more generalized the skill, the less 
likely that high 'ranking individuals from urban backgrounds 
will change significantly in that respect after migration -- 
the more likely that they are already "assimilated" in that 
respect. The more local or particular the membership, 
the more change we ought to find in the behavior of such 
individuals after migration. Whether die inverse ought to 
be true of personal spheres of behavior is an intriguing and 
more complicated question, which deserves to be left open 
for the moment. 

Let us turn these relationships around. If there is 
something to this set of ideas about transfer at migration, 
when considering impersonal spheres of behavior we might 
expect to find greater changes in behavior after migration, 
a longer period of change, and lower average levels of 
skill, a) among rural migrants than among urban migrants, 
b) among low - ranking groups than among high - ranking 
groups, and c) among migrants under nonwork auspices 
than among migrants under the auspices of work. Some 
such rural -urban difference has appeared in a number of 
previous studies (Beers and Heflin 1944, Freedman and 




Freedman 1956, Jyrkiia 1958, Upset 1955, Martin 1952, 
Zimmer 1955, with some contrary evidence inTurner 1949 
mH a strong dissent in Shannon 1961), The differences by 
rank have not shown up so often, largely because so few 
investi ga tors have troubled to compare changes after mi- 
gration in groups differing in rank (see Freeman, Novak 
and Reeder 1957, Litwak 1961, Sharp 1954, Zimmer 1955, 
with demurrers in Wright and Hyman 1958). The compar- 
ison by ausp : es of migration has not come up in those 
terms, but sew ~al researchers have concluded that when 
migrants easily move into ascriptive solidarities (such as 
eihnic minorities, tribal outposts or groups from the same 
village) at the destination, their capacity to deal with the 
city's impersonal institutions develops very slowly (Abu- 
Lughod 1961, Handiin 1951, chapters 6 and 7, Rose and 
Warshay 1957). In such circumstances, skilled members 
of the ascriptive solidarities commonly mediate between 
the migrants and the impersonal institutions; their exper- 
tise substitutes for the skill the migrants lack, links the 
subgroups to the city, and diminishes the pressure for 
change in individual behavior . 

It is possible, then, to shape some fairly consistent 
and plausible hypotheses about assimilation into imperson- 
al spheres of behavior in the city. What about personal 
spheres? The various activities and relationships under 
this Heading — friendship, kinship, neighboring, and so 
on — form such a miscellany that they may quite possibly 
follow no general rules. Two distinct and opposing factors 
may well cancel out the differences among groups that our 
usual crude measures of these behaviors are suited to 
detect: the retention of memberships ingroups of neighbors, 
friends, kinfolk and the like, vs. the ready establishment 
of new contacts with kinfolk, friends and neighbors. Yet 
we know that the forms and intensities of these social rela- 
tions in cities vary significantly with the ranks of the indi- 
viduals considered, and have some reason to believe those 
social relations also vary importantly with the individuals* 
origins and the time they have been in the community (Axel- 
rod 1956, Fellin and Litwak 1963, Greer 1962, chapters 
3 and 4, Gulick and Rowerman 1961, sections 6-8, Litwak 
1960c, Sharp 1954). All things considered, the best hypoth- 
eses seem to be that 1) the higher the rank, the more urban 
the origin, and the more closelyrelatedtoworkthe auspices 
of migration of a group to the city, the more rapidly the 
group will es tablish new friendships and neighborly rela- 
tions, and 2) the lower the rank, the more rural the origin, 
a nd the more closely related to ascriptive solidarities the 
auspices of migration, the more rapidly the group will 
establish active relationships withinascriptive solidarities, 
and the larger the share of all their personal relationships 
that will be concentrated in ascriptive solidarities . 



This statement completes the general hypotheses to 
be examined. As the reader will recall, there are three 
clusters of them. The first deals with the effect of rank 
ami urbanity of ori gins on the amount and kind of transfer 






of status, membership and experience which different 
groups male** on migration to a city. The second as si g n s 
similar but independent effects to the auspices under which 
migration occur 3 . The third cluster of hypotheses consists 
of expectations concerning impersonal and personal assim- 
ilation, as they depend on the rank, urbanity, and auspices 
of migration of the group in question. 



We can now augment the diagram of the el em ents and 
relationships to be analyzed in the following way: 




Of course, there are further distinctions to be made, and 
the arrows hardly reveal the content of the hypotheses, ; 
but the diagram conv eniently summarizes what factors we 
have considered, and what factors we have neglected. 

If there is anything to these hypotheses about assim- 
ilation to impersonal and personal spheres of behavior, 
they cast some doubt on «fae common sense assumption 
that voluminous migration necessarily disrupts severely 
the migrating and receiving units. Considering the popu- 
larity of that assumption, the available evidence is re- 
markably rare, indirect and contradictory (e.g. Angell 
1951, Blumberg and Bell 1959, Chevalier 1958, Cohn 1957, 
chapter 1, Fe llin and Litwak 1963, Lee 1963, Litwak 1960c, \ 
Savitz 1960). Instead of trusting to common sense, there- ] 
fore, we might do well to treat disruption as a possibility 
rather than a certainty, and then seek to specify the con- 
ditions under which it actually occurs . The preceding dis- 
cussion suggests that the extent and kind of disruption 
occasioned by migration to cities varies greatly with the 
rank, previous urban experience and auspices of migration i 
of the migrating group. The whole process seems much 
more organized than harsh words like "uproot", "isolate" 
or "disrupt" imply. A society that finds mobility normal 
and necessary also finds means to cushion its consequences. 



MIGRATION TO WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 



We may evaluate these general ideas by apply 
hem to the various kinds of migration to a single city, 
his case, Wilmington, Delaware, is the city to be examined] 

W ilming ton is an eastern seaboard city not far sout 
if Philade lph ia - An industrial center since the establish* 
nent of mills along the Brandywine early in the. nineteen^ 
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century, the city is best known as a focus of the chemical 
industry and of corporate administration. Alter fluctuating 
around 110,000 from 1920 to 1950, Wilmington's population 
dropped to just under 96,000 in 1960, the year before the 
study reported here was done; meanwhile, the suburbs 
were growing rapidly, so that by i960 the city gave its name 
to an Urbanized Area of some 285,000 people, and to a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (New Castle County, 
Delaware, and Salem County, New Jersey) of about 365, U00 
people. 

Migrationhas played a large part in changes in Wilm- 
ington's population. From the middle of the nineteenth 
century until World War 1, migrants from England, Ireland 
and Germany, then from Italy, Poland, Greece and Russia 
flowed to the city; after that, Negroes from the American 
South came in greater numbers; at the same time, arrivals 
from elsewhere in the United States steadily increased. 
For the state as a whole, the proportion of the population 



born elsewhere re -*e from 30 percent in 1900 to 46 percent 
in 1960 (Tilly 1962: 14). Of the state's population five years 
of age or older in 1960, less than ha if had lived in Delaware 
since birth, and a fifth had still been living outside the state 
in 1955(1960 Census of Population, PC (7.) 2D). The city of 
Wilmington itself had an estimated net loss of 25,000 per- 
sons through migration from 1950 to 1960 (balanced against 
a net gain through natural increase of 10, C00), but even so 
more than 8 percent of its 1960 population had arrived from 
somewhere else since 1955 (Tilly 1962: 11-13). After World 
Warn, there was an increasing tendency for white migrants , 
and those high in education, income and occupational rank, 
to move into the suburbs rather than the city of Wilmington 
itself. Largely as a result of migration, the nonwhite pro - 
portion of the city's population rose from 11 percent in 
1930 to 26 percent in 1960 (especially from 1950 on), while 
the proportion in the remainder of New Castle County de- 
clined from a similar 11 percent to only 5 percent (Tilly 
1962: 17). Migration has obviously made a great deal of 
difference in Wilmington. 



Table 1: Place of Birth of Delaware Residents in 1950 and 1960. 






1950 






1960 




Place of Birth 


White 




Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 









Percent- 






— 


Delaware 


61.6 


60.6 


61.5 


53.9 


57.0 


54.3 


Maryland 


7.7 


12.3 


8.3 


6.2 


8.2 


6.5 


Other South 














Atlantic a 


3.9 


18.8 


5.9 


5.7 


17.5 


7.3 


Pennsylvania 


10.8 


2.8 


9.7 


12.4 


2.7 


11.0 


New York 














New Jersey 


4.8 


1.5 


4.3 


5.7 


1.4 


5.1 


Other States b 


5.6 


2.5 


5.3 


9.5 


4.3 


8.8 


U.S., State 














Not Reported 


0.7 


1.5 


0.8 


3.0 


8.4 


3.7 


Foreign Bom. 


4.8 


0.2 


4.1 


3.7 


0.6 


c 3 


Total 


99.9 


100.2 


99.9 


100.1 


100.1 


100.0 


Number 


272,051 


43,720 


* 

315,735 


384, 108 


62,184 


446,292 



a. District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

b. Includes Puerto Rico, Born Outside U.S. of U.S. Parents. 

Sources: U.S. Census of Population, 1950, vol. 4, Special Reports, 4A: State of Birth, tables 14-17; U.S. 
Census of Populr tion, 1960, vol. 2, Subject Reports, 2A: State of Birth, tables 19-22, 
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TVo streams of migration from elsewhere in the 
United States have loig fed the city's population. Migra- 
tion from the North has commonly brought in whites, in- 
dividuals with considerable occupational skills, people 
from cities. Migration from the South has much more 
often brought in Negroes, individuals with little skill in 
urban occupations, people from farms and small towns. 
Let us remember that these are average, and not absolute, 
differences; There are some whites with little occu p a ti onal 
skill migrat ing from the rural South, and some highly skilled 
nonwhites from northern cities; in fact, a number of the 
rural-bora southern nonwhites lived in cities at some time 
before coming to Wilmington. 

Table 1 displays the differences in region of origin 
by color for the state of Delaware. When comparing the 
figures for 1950 and 1960, we find a noticeable decline in 
the share of the total population bora in Delaware. And 
we find a general increase in the proportion coming from 
the North, and from distant parts of the United States. The 
drawing range of Wilmington has been expanding in recent 
years. 



Although neither the 1950 nor the 1960 figures showed 
any real differences be tw een whiles and nonwhites in the 
proportion bora in Delaware itself, from 75 to 80 percent 
of allnonwhites reporting birthplaces outside the state came 
from the South Atlantic area, while among whiles only 
ahniit 30 percent had come from the South Atl a ntic . 



Information on places of birth, however, does not 
give a very reliable picture of recent migratk . Table 2 
locates the 1960 population of the W ilmin gton metropolitan 
area five years before, in 1955. Half the population were 
in the same house in 1960 as in 1955, and a no t h e r third 
somewhere else in the Wilmington area. Of the remain- 
ing sixth of the population, a few were elsewhere in Dela- 
ware, considerably more 1 i the adja ce nt states of Maryland, 
New Jersey Pennsylvania, another substantial nu mb e r 
in .he re maining states of the South Atl a ntic region, and 
the rest (about a quarter of all those living outside Dela- 
ware in 1955) scattered through other, more distant, areas. 
Considering that the information on place of birtfe represents 
Delaware as a whole, while these observations on residence 
in 1955 are for the Wilmington metropolitan area, the two 



Table 2: Residence in 1955 of 1960 Residents of Wilmington SMSA Five Years Old and Over. 



in 1955 


Number 


Percent 


Same house 


161,210 


50.0 


Elsewhere in Same S.M.S.A. 


105,437 


32.8 


Elsewhere in Delaware 


2,697 


0.8 


Maryland 


3,966 


1.2 


Other South Atlantic (D.C., Va., W.Va., 
N.C., S.C., Ga., and Fla.) 


7,416 


2.3 


Pennsylvania 


13; 094 


4.2 


New Jersey^ 


5,851 


1.8 


New York 


2,882 


0.9 


Other States 


10,304 


3.2 


Abroad in 1955 


2,330 


0.7 


Not reported 


6,622 


2.1 




321,809 


100.0 


a/ Outside of Salem County, which belongs to the Wilmington SMSA 





Source: Unpublished tabulation of 1960 Census of Population. 



sorts of data coincide remarkably. They agree that nearby 
Middle Atlantic states send the largest number of migrants 
to the Wilmington area, with the South Atlantic states a 
sizeable second. The great str e a m of migration that runs 
along the east coast's main channels of communication 
pours migrants into Delaware from both directions. 



Northern and southern migrants to Wilmington from 
1955 to 1960 differed greatly in the kinds of communities 
they came from, as Table 3 suggests. About 43 percent 
of all persons in theWilmiqgton metropolitan area report- 
ing they lived outside the area in 1955 had been in other 
metropolitan azeas. Table 3 "numerates die first ten in 
the order of their contribution to Wilmington. Only three 
of the first ten, with only three percent of all the migrants, 
were in the South. Four metropolitan areas, with about 



28 percent of the total, were in nearby Middle Atlantic 
states; of course, the contiguous fhiladelphia metropolitan 
area dominated this total. The other three, with roughly 
five percent, were elsewhere in the Northeast. A very 
large proportion of all the migrants from big cities, that 
is, came from the Northeast, and a very large proport i on 
of all the migrants from the Northeast came from Mg cities. 
To be sure, no one who considers how large a proportion 
of the total population of the Northeast is in great metrop - 
olises is likely to be astounded by this discovery. But it 
accentuates the differences between the two major streams 
of migration to the Wilmington area. From the South ca m e 
more individuals from small towns, more Negroes, more 
people with little education and little experience in urban 
occupations; from the North, more individuals from large 
cities or their suburbs, more whites, more highly skilled 
and educated persons. 



Table 3: Metropolitan Residence in 1955 of Wilmington Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area, Five and Over Who Reported 1955 Residence Elsewhere. 



Place 


Number 


Percent 


fhiladelphia SMSA 


10,663 


22.0 


Detroit SMSA 


1,530 


3.2 


New York SMSA 


1,475 


3.0 


Baltimore SMSA 


928 


1.9 


Newark SMSA 


832 


1.7 


Buffalo SMSA 


533 


1.1 


Chicago SMSA 


451 


0.9 


Boston SMSA 


377 


0.8 


Norfolk-Pbrtsmouth SMSA 


311 


0.6 


Louisville SMSA 


278 


0.6 


All other SMSAs 


3,369 


6.9 


Nonmetropolitan, same state 


3,786 


7.8 


Nonmetropolitan, contiguous state 


5,441 


11.2 


All other 


18,566 


38.2 




48,540 


99.9 



Source: Unpublished tabulations of 1960 Census of Population. 
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The contrast by regions is only the beginning of the 
compare'' ns one ought to make in order to understand the 
diversity of migration to Wilmington. On the average, 
white migrants differ from nonwhite migrants, rural mi- 
grants differ from urban migrants, andmigrants as a whole 
«i«f fei from the receiving population (see Freedknan 1950, 
Tilly, Jackson, Kay 1965). A full discussion of these com- 
parisons would divert this report from its purpose; the 
tables in Appendix A present some of the more interesting 
statistics on the subject. I shall only mention a few of 
their implications. 

First of all, the age of migrants. As in almost all 
streams of migration, young people bulk very large among 
migrants to Wilmington (see Table A- 1). (The fact that 
these data necessarily exclude all children under 5 in I960 
limits die comparisons we can make confidently.) Com- 
pared with die base population, the migrants have a very 
low proportion of old people, a relatively high proportion 
of children 5 to 14, and an extremely large number of per- 
sons from 15 to 29. Individuals who moved to the city from 
elsewhere in the Wilmington metropolitan area include the 
largest proportion of children, while those who came from 
no nme tropolitan areas include the largest concentration of 
young adults. On the whole, nonwhite migrants and long- 
distance migrants are the youngest categories. 

The available information on household composition 
(Table A- 2) complements these observations . On the whole, 
recent migrants in Wilmington in 1960 were more often in 
"irregular" households (which means no more than that die 
households were not composed of a single primary family) 
than were nonmigrants . Only 56 percent of those who had 
come from nonmetropolitan areas to Wilmington between 
1955 and 1960, for example, were living with their own 
pr imary families in 1960. However, this contrast between 
migrants and nonmigrants really appears only among the 
whites; nonwhites who were in Wilmington in 1955 included 
many boarders, relatives outside the primary family, and 
individuals living alone. The difference between migrants 
from metropolitan and from nonmetropolitan areas may 
well reflect a greater tendency of the small-town and rural 
people to lodge temporarily with friends or relatives in the 
ci^y. This would be consistent with the apparent prevalence 
of chain migration to Wilmington among groups from rural 
origins. 

There are also significant differences in terms of 
education, occupation, and income (Tables A-3 to A-5). 
As in 1950 (see Tilly, Jackson, Kay 1965: 12-16), migrants 
in general are superior to the nonmigrant population in 
education and occupation. Migrants from other metropol- 
itan areas are the most superior of all; the advantage of 
migrants from outside metropolitan areas is much more 
dubious. Furthermore, the superiority of die migrants 
is much less clear-cut in the nonwhite population than in 
the white (cf. Freedman 1950). To take the contrast at 
its extreme, about 60 percent of all the employed white 



imIm who been in other metropolitan areas in 1955 
were white - collar workers in 1960, compared with only 
37 percent of the corresponding base population. A solid 
third of those metropolitan migrants were professi o nal or 
semiprofessional workers. Migrants from metropolitan 
areas (according to tabulations not presented here ) also 
had relatively few men not in the labor force, and even 
fewer unemployed. Obviously the migrants, particularly 
th e m igrants from other metropoli t a n areas, forma favored 
segment of the city* s population. 

The figures on income, it is true, do not fit neatly 
intn this picture. The migrants, on the average, reported 
lower family incomes than the nonmigrants, and those who 
came from other metropolitan areas were lowest of all. 
Possibly the exclusion of individuals not living in families 
from these calculations affects the results . For the present, 
there is no sound way to dispel the doubt. Aside from this 
serious reservation, the data from the 1960 Census confirm 
the general superiority of the migrants to the receiving pop- 
ulation in terms of commonly accepted signs of social status . 

THE WILMINGTON STUDY 



The vo lum e and variety of recent migration to Wilm- 
ington make it an interesting locale for the study of migrants 
themselves. Concerned with the theoretical problems out- 
lined in earlier pages of this report, a group at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware undertook in i960 an investigation of 
the recruitment, movement and assimilation of migrants 
to the city. After pretesting of the questionnaire and draw- 
ing of a sample. Airing the summer and early fall of 1961 
a team of students interviewed the heads of 311 households 
with children in one of five public elementary schools in 
the city, using a standard questionnaire ordinarily taking 
from one to two hours to complete. 



The sample was not meant to represent the general 
population of Wilmington. On the contrary, it was designed 
to yield sufficient cases for comparison in twelve cate- 
gories of respondents, similar in some important respects, 
but varying significantly in occupation, color, and length 
of residence in the city; an initial attempt to sample by 
u rbanity of birthplace proved impractical, both because 
tiis advance information on the place of birth of potent ia 
respondents was so sketchy, and because some combina- 
tions of occupation, color, length of residence and urbanity 
of birthplace are so rare in a city of 100,000. Schoo 
records made it possible to classify heads of househo 
te natively in advance, by occupation, color, and length 
residence. After examinirg characteristics of Cen 
tracts and school enrollment figures , we intentionally cho 
four schools to maximize die range of parents accordi 
to the three sampling criteria. Later, after discover 
that the four schools chosen were not yielding a suffic 
number of certain categories of migrants, we added a fif 



Broling the lists of pupils in all the schools, we then drew 
names randomly (according to a table of random numbers) 
and assigned them in order to the twelve categories created 
by cross-classifying: 

1. White Collar / Blue Collar 

2. White / Nonwhite 

3. Native (in Wilmington continuously since before 
the age of 13 ) / Old Migrant (arrived in Wilmington 
before 1953) /Recent Migrant (arrived inWilmington 
in 1953 ji later). 

The great shortage of nonwhite, white-collar migrants xept 
some of the quotas from being filled, while some quotas were 
unavoidably overfilled, and the surplus cases discarded. 

A large proportion (roughly a quarter) of the recent 
blue-collar migrants in the pool proved impossible to find, 
even after inquiry with former neighbors, as well as re- 
view of school records, police lists and rolls of welfare 
agency. (This is like the experience of Blumberg, who used 
a similar method of locating respondents in Philadelphia; 
see Blumberg 1958.) The records represented all children 
enrolled at the beginning of April 1961, but most of the 
addresses were those given at registration the. previous 
fall, and the interviewing continued until the beginning of 
the following October. Some potential respondents had 



therefore moved from their recorded addresses without 
leaving a trace, some had no doubt left the city by the time 
the interviewers searched for them, and some few probably 
evaded the interviewer on purpose. Of the 325 heads of 
households actually solicited, only 14 (4.3 percent) refused 
to be interviewed. White, white -collar heads of households 
refused to be interviewed more often than any other group. 
The final distribution of the 244 respondents remaining 
after the discarding of 67 surplus cases appears in Table 

4. Among the 244 are 190 migrants to Wilmington and 54 
natives. 

The advantages of this sort of sample are 1) the pro- 
duction of subgroups comparable in age, sex, and position 
in household, and therefore 2) the maximization of the 
meaningful comparisons possible within a small sample . 
These very advantages, of course, mean that the sample 
is by no means an exact miniature of the city's total popu- 
lation, or of all migrants to the city. A few comparisons 
among the major subdivisions of the sample and the 1960 
Census totals for the entire population of Wilmington will 
help introduce the sample, underline its special features, 
and attach it to its context. 

THE SAMPLE AND THE GENERAL POPULATION 

Remember that the sample consisted of heads of 
h ouseholds with children in any of five public elementary 
schools. We might well expect such a sample to concen- 



Table 4: Distribution of Respondents 



Type 

of 

Respondent 


White Collar 


Blue Collar 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Native 


15 


9 


15 


15 


54 


Old Urban 


20 


4 


12 


10 


46 


Old Rural 


10 


3 


18 


20 


51 


Recent Urban 


20 


2 


8 


12 


42 


Recent Rural 


10 


1 


22 

* 


18 


51 


Total 


75 


19 


75 


75 


244 



NOTE: "Rural” applies to those migrants who spent the majority of their first eighteen years in the country 
(farm, non -farm or small town or village). "White collar" occupations are those classified as profes- 
sional and technical workers, managers and proprietors or sales, clerical and kindred workers in the 
Alphabetical Index, of Occupations and Industries; "blue collar", those classified as craftsmen and fore- 
men, operatives, service workers and laborers. The classification refers to die last full-time job held 
by the head of household. 
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trace on people in their thirties, married persons, and 
primary families. This one does. It also includes persons 
with larger households, more education, and lower incomes 
than the general population. Table 5 presents these com- 
parisons, and shows the variation from category to category 
within the sample. 

In all major subdivisions of the sample, well over 
80 percent of the heads of households were married and 
livin g with their spouses; for households co ntainin g primary 
families in Wilmington as a whole, the figure was only 78 
percent. In the sample, broken families were more com- 
mon among blue -collar workers than among white-collar 
workers, more common among rural migrants t h a n among 
■ i Than migrants , more common among migrants in the city 
at least eight years than among others, and more common 
among whites than among nonwhites. (See the more detailed 
breakdown of marital status in appendix table B-2). Since 



the frequencies of broken families are approximately the 
aim for whites and nonwhites in the city as a whole, the 
sampling procedure apparently favored the inclusion of 
whole families among nonwhites more eo t h a n a m o n g whites. 
The other differences fit our general knowledge of family 
stability. 

The s arn p^* n g procedure also selected households 
larger than the general Wilmington average (as the second 
column of Table 5 indicates). It probably minimized the 
differences between major subdivisions of the sample, how- 
ever; th e average size is greater for blue-collar t h a n for - 
white - collar respondents, greater for nonwhite than for 
white, greater for natives than for migrants, but the differ- 
ences are not very great. Except that we might have ex- 
pected the migrant households to be somewhat larger or 
the native households somewhat smaller, these differences 



Table 5: Selected Social Characteristics of Major Subdivisions of the Sample 



Itercent of Heads of Median Number Median School Years Median Family 



Catesorv 


Household Married 
with Spouse Present 


of Persons per 
Household 


Completed by Heads 
of Households 


Income in 
Previous Years 


White Collar 


(percent) 

91.5 


(number) 

4.8 


(years) 

15.0 


(dollars) 

6,325 


Blue Collar 


85.3 


5.5 


10.1 


4, 625 


Natives 


87.0 


5.9 


12.0 


5,175 


Migrants in Wilmington 
less than 8 years 


91.8 


5.5 


11.2 


5,350 


Migrants in Wilmington 
8 years of more 


83.9 


4.8 


11.0 


5,375 


Urban Migrants 


90.9 


5.0 


12.5 


5,750 


Rural Migrants 


85.3 


5.1 


10.2 


5,050 


White 


86.7 


5.0 


12.4 


5,575 


Nonwhite 


89.4 


5.6 


10.5 


4,750 


Entire Sample 


87.7 


5.2 


11.8 


5,200 


Total 1960 Population of Wilmington 


77. 5 a 


3.7* 


9.9 b 


5,589 



a. Households containing primary families 



b. Total population 25 years old and over 



hold no surprises for us.5/ 

We already know that migrants to Wilmington as a 
whole exceed the receiving population in educational level. 
The sample, too, is more highly educated on the average 
than the general population, but with the peculiarity that 
within the sample the natives have more education than the 
migrants. The heavy representation of persons from sec- 
tions of the South with low educational levels most likely 
depressed the averages for the migrants. Otherwise, we 
find the white collar heads of households vastly superior 
to the blue jo l iar heads, urban migrants higher than rural, 
whites averaging more education than nonwhites. As one 
might expect, more detailed tabulations not shown here 
reveal that allowing for the effects of varying occupatio na l 
distributions greatly reduces the differences by origin and 
by color. 

The figures for income are again something of a 
puzzle. Despite the greater education of their heads, the 
households in the sample reported lower incomes for 1960 
than had the general population for 1959-' . Yet within the 
sample the migrants, lower in education than the natives, 
reported higher average incomes. White collar workers 
claimed much higher incomes than blue collar workers, 
white surpassed nonwhites by a smaller margin, and urban 
migrants were above rural migrants. In this case as in 
the others, the general comparisons by occupation, color 
and origin conform to expectations, but the comparisons 
of natives and migrants raise some questions. If it were 
true (as is quite plausible) that the sample gives extra- 
ordinary weight to recent migrants, while old migrants 
influence the Census totals much more strongly, that pair 
of facts would account for most of the discrepancies. Indeed, 
the sample's "recent" migrants do resemble (inmost of the 
respects so far discussed) that portion of the Wilmington 
population of 1960 which had been living elsewhere in 1955. 



The same general impression emerges from the 
available information on occupational distribution (see 
appendix tables A-4 and B-l). The total sample includes 
more persons in highly skilled occupations than does the 
general Wilmington population, but the sample's migrants 
are distributed quite similarly to employed Wilmington 
residents who had lived outside the metropolitan area in 
1955. The sample and the Census agree, for example, in 
identifying over a quarter of all urban migrants to Wilm- 
ington as professional or technical workers. Within the 
sample, migrants from urban areas have a clear occupc - 
tional advantage; that advantage (according to tabulations 
not presented here) prevails for both nonwhites and whites. 
In these respects, the data on education, income and occu- 
pation converge. 

It should be all the clearer now that we are not deal- 
ing with a representative sample of Wilmington's popula- 
tion. Yet there is enough congruence between Census and 
sample to allow some sorts of cautious inference from the 
sample to the larger population. One may attach some con- 
fidence to the comparisons of blue collar workers with white 
collar workers, of whites with nonwhites, of natives with 
migrants, of rural migrants with urban migrants. These 
comparisons will occupy most of the remainder of this 
report . The discussion will move from the residential 
histories of various classes of migrants to the conditions 
of migration to the problem of assimilation. 

RESIDENTIAL HISTORY 

As they did in the Census reports on the general 
population, the two streams of migration to Wilmington 
show up in a collective portrait of the sample. Migrants 
from nearby and from the South are more often nonwhite, 
low in education and occupational skill, rural in origin 
than are migrants from the North and from a distance. 



5/ For purposes of comparison, here are the numbers of persons five and older per household for the categories of 
the 1960 Wilmington population used earlier: 





In Wilmington 
in 1955 


Elsewhere in 
Wilmington 
Area in 1955 


In Another 
Metropolitan 
Area in 1955 


Outside of Any 
Metropolitan 
Area in 1955 


White 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


Nonwhite 


3.0 


3.4 


2.9 


4.4 



As before, the exclusion of children under five seriously limits the conclusions one can draw from such a comparison: 
the very large number of young couples among the recent migrants almost surely had more than their share of young 
children. 



6/ Some of the peculiarities may be due to the fact that 30 heads of households, especially professional workers and 
migrants from urban areas, refused to state their incomes for 1960. The question asked was: "About what was your 
total family income from all sources in 1960, including wages, interest, dividends, profit from business, net farm 
income, pensions, etc.? Be sure that you include the income of other members of your family living with you." 
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Table 6 shows some of the comparisons. 

Over half the white collar migrants were born in the 
Northeast; only a fifth of the blue collar migrants were 
born there. About 60 percent of the blue collar migrants 
were born in the South; only 26 percent of the white collar 
migrants were. The only apparent discrepancy in the 
pattern results from the fact that the concentration of the 
relatively small number o f foreign - born respondents in 
blue collar occupations swells the "All Other'* birthplaces 
for that category. 

The differences by color are even greater. Almost 
four-fifths of all the noewhite migrants in the sample were 
born in the South, compared to less than a third of the 
whites. (This statistic could raise the suspicion that the 
rarity of Negroes in white collar occupations produced by 
itself the white collar - blue collar differences in region 
of origin, but such is not the case; the regional differences 
appear among both whites and nonwhites.) Only a very 
small proportion of nonwhites were born anywhere else in 
the North than Pennsylvania . However, a significant number 
of nonwhite respondents had lived somewhere in the North 
before coming to Wilmington, and a very large proportion 
of the nonwhites born in the South had spent some time in 
cities before moving to Wilmington. 

The last observation becomes relevant when we exam- 
ine the distribution by rural and urban origin. "Rural" 
respondents are those who reported spending the major 



part of their first eighteen years in small towns, in the 
open country and/or on farms, and "urban" are those who 
spent the major part of that time in cities or suburbs. 
Table 6 sates that a full three-fifths of the rural migrants 
were bom in the South, while just under a third of the urban 
migrants were bom there. The large cluster of urbanites 
bom in Pennsylvania and the even larger cluster or ruralites 
bom in the South outside of Maryland, Delaware or the 
District of Columbia combine to produce the most striking 
contrasts between the two distributions . 

The "old" migrants (those in Wilmington eight years 
or more) do not differ so drastically from the "recent" ones 
(those in Wilmington less than eight years). The main 
differences are that the recent arrivals were considerably 
more often natives of distant sections of the South and 
slightly more often natives of other distant areas. The 
figures probably reflect, among other things, changes in 
the recruitment of migrants to Wilmington over a decade 
or two before 1960 (cf. Table 1). But we cannot rule out 
the complementary possibility that migrants from nearby 
states simply tend to remain in Wilmington longer, and 
thus to weigh more heavily in the "old" category. 

These distinctions by region and distance play no 
part L. the later analysis. They matter, however, because 
they lurk inescapably behind all the comparisons by color, 
occupation, origin, or length of residence in the city. It 
will not be practical here to make allowances for region of 
birth, so we must keep it in mind as an alternative expla- 



Table 6 : Distribution by Place of Birth of Various Categories of Sample Migrants 

White Blue Rural Urban In Wilmington: 



Place of Birth 


Collar 


Collar 


White 


Nonwhite 


Origin 

Pp rrpnf 


Origin 


8 + yrs. 


Under 8 yrs. 


Toal 












i Cl kCUL" 










Delaware 


4.3 


5.0 


4.2 


5.7 


5.9 


3.4 


5.2 


4.3 


4.7 


Maryland, D.C. 


5.7 


12.5 


8.3 


12.9 


10.8 


9.1 


11.3 


8.6 


10.0 


Other South 


15.7 


41.7 


15.8 


60.0 


43.1 


19.3 


27.8 


36.6 


32.1 


Pennsylvania 


28.6 


18.3 


27.5 


12.9 


15.7 


29.5 


24.7 


19.4 


22.1 


Other Northeast 


24.3 


2.5 


14.2 


4.3 


6.9 


14.8 


11.3 


9.7 


10.5 


North Central 


12.9 


4.2 


9.2 


4.3 


4.9 


10.2 


7.2 


7.5 


7.4 


All Other 


8.6 


15.8 


20.8 


0.0 


12.7 


13.6 


12.4 


14.0 


13.2 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


100. 1 


100.0 


Number of Migrants 


70 


120 


120 


70 


102 


88 


97 


93 


190 




14 



nation of some kinds of group differences. 

Place of birth, of course, indicates only very gen- 
erally the previous residential histories of migrants to 
Wilmington. Table 7 gets at residential history a little 
more directly by showing where the four major occupa- 
tional and color groups lived a t various stages in their 
early lives, as well as in 1950 and in 1955. The accom- 
panying graph translates Table 7 into visual terms. Two 
sorts of errors probably inflated the number reporting 
urban or suburban residence at time of birth: individuals 
giving the location of the hospitals in which they were born, 
and individuals naming the nearest large town to their 
birthplaces. Aside from the extraordinary proportion who 
reported living in cities at birth, each stage of the sample's 
life saw a larger share in cities than the stage before. On 
the average, the white collar workers were in cities or 
suburbs much earlier than the blue collar workers, the 
nonwhites very slightly earlier than the whites. We may 
reasonably infer that while the color groups did not differ 
substantially in urban experience once occupation was taken 
into account, the white collar workers had a great deal 
more contact with cities before moving to Wilmington than 
did their fellow migrants in blue collar occupations. The 
graph portrays these differences vividly. More than half 
the sample, on the other hand, were already in cities or 
suburbs by early adolescence, and very, very few members 
of any category had always lived i n small towns or the 



country before migrating to Wilmington. The distinction 
of "urban" from "rural" migrants is therefore far from 
pure. 

One may also approach the residential experience of 
the sample through the last residence before Wilmington, as 
Table 8 does. Since the interviewers only traced the resi- 
dential history in detail back to the end of 1949 (a procedure 
that still called for the recording of as many as twenty 
moves), the table simply divides those who migrated before 
then into those who grew up in rural and urban areas. In 
those columns, as expected, we find white collar workers 
and whites coming from urban backgrounds significantly 
more often than blue collar workers and nonwhites. Of the 
remainder of the migrants, large metropolitan areas sup- 
plied by far the largest parr. Nonwhites and white collar 
workers came disproportionately from large metropolitan 
areas; this finding confirms the capsule life histories just 
reviewed. 

Almost no white collar workers, and few blue collar 
workers, migrated to Wilmington directly from small towns 
or open country. By the time the members of the sample 
were about to come to Wilmington, their previous moves 
had already brought many of the rural-born to cities, and 
this attenuated the earlier differences by color and occupa- 
tional class-'. Almost all the migrants brought some urban 



Table 7: Percent of Migrants Reporting They Lived in Urban or Suburban Areas at 
Various Stages in their Lives, by Color and Occupational Class. 



White Collar Blue Collar 



Period 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Birth 


81.7 


Percent 

80.0 


51.7 


56.7 


64.2 


Ages 1-6 


66.7 


70.0 


31.7 


35.0 


45.8 


Ages 7-12 


63.3 


60.0 


36.7 


36.7 


46.3 


Ages 13 - 18 


68.3 


80.0 


43.3 


43.3 


53.2 


In 1950 


90.0 


100.0 


68.3 


83.3 


81.6 


In 1955 


95.0 


100.0 


86.7 


98.3 


93.7 


Number of Cases 


60 


10 


60 


60 


190 



7/ This does not mean that in all respects the rural -born were more mobile than the rest of the sample. Tabulations 
not shown here reveal that the urban -born, the white collar, and the white respondents made more major moves (for 
example, from state to state) before coming to Wilmington than did the rural-born, the blue collar and the nonwhite. 
But the latter categories made more minor moves (for example, from house to house in the same town). Some of the 
residues of the minor moves appear in appendix table C-l;even though the various categories of migrants allaveraged 
about the same length of time in the city, the white collar and urban households had been in their current dwellings 
substantially longer than the others. 
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Percent 



Percent of Migrants Reporting Living in Urban or Suburban / eac at Various Stages of Their 
Lives by Color and Occupational Class 



Ages Ages Ages 

1 - 6 7-12 13-18 1950 1955 1961 
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experience with them. 

CONDITIONS OF MIGRATION 

Even if the/ warn against any absolute and artificial 
distinction of ’’urban" from "rural** migrants, the data on 
residential history confirm that the higher the rank of the 
migrant, the more urban experience he is likely to have 
had. Differences by occupation far outweigh differences 
by color, so much so that further comparisons in this re- 
port will neglect the color line. The gross difference in 
urban experience by rank, on the other hand, makes it all 
the More interesting to make comparisons in terms of rank 
and urbanity of origin simultaneously, in order to determine 
whether the setting of the migrant's youth makes much 
difference in itself. 

Let us recall die guiding hypotheses. Two sets are 
relevant here: First, general skill in dealing with urban 
institutions, transfer of status in pervasive formal struc- 
tures. and transfer of membership in particular associa- 
tions, all rise with rank and with urbanity of origins, while 
transfer of membership in ascriptive solidarities declines; 
and second, at a given rank those who migrate under work- 
related auspices more frequently transfer general skill, 
pervasive statuses, membership in associations, ana less 
frequently transfer membership in ascriptive solidarities, 
than others at the same rank. Since this report is a general 
introduction to die Wilmington study, we shall not follow 
out all the implications of these complex hypotheses, and 
we shall examine some findings not strictly relevant to 
them. On die whole, the hypotheses concerning rank will 
survive the test and those concerning urbanity will call for 



qualification, while the independenteffccts ofauspices will 
remain uncertain. 

How do rank and urban experience affect the condi- 
tions of migration to Wilmington? The most obvious ques- 
tion is why people come to the cityat all, and the most ob- 
vious way of answering it is to examine their stated per- 
sonal mo ives for coming. The interviewers in Wilming- 
ton asked the heads of households about each place they 
had lived between the end of 1949 and the move into their 
current dwelling: "Why did you move from that place?” 
Table 9 presents the answers given for the first move to 
Wilmington. 

As is usually the case, the great majority of answers 
had to do with work (cf. Turner 1949). Two-fifths of the 
respondents said they came looking for work or in response 
to the offer, of a new job, and another quarter said they 
came because their firms had transferred them. Only 13 
percent named "family” reasons (such as getting married 
or wanting to be near kinfolk), and 20 percent gave other 
reasons (such as looking for better living conditions). White 
collar workers explained their coming by a job transfer or 
by the offer of a new job much more often, and explained 
it by their looking for work or by circumstances unrelated 
to work considerably less often than blue collar workers 
did. Urban migrants more often came in response to a 
specific job offer than rural migrants did, while almost a 
third of the blue collar workers from rural backgrounds 
stated "other” reasons, essentially marking their dis- 
satisfaction with their previous residence (cf. Blumberg 
1958, esp. table 7). Otherwise, rural - urban differences 



Table 8: Percent Distribution of Last Place of Residence Before Wilmington, by Color and Occupational Class. 
Last Residence Before Wilmington 



Urban Origin Rural Origin SMA of 1 
in Wilmington in Wilmington Million o: 



Category Jan 


. 1, 1950 


Jan. 1, 1950 


more 




White 


23.3 


10.0 


25.0 


White 










Collar 












Nonwhite 


30.0 


30.0 


40.0 




White 


11.7 


23.3 


11.7 


Blue 










Collar 












Nonwhite 


13.3 


21.7 


38.3 


Total 




00 

• 


18.9 


25.8 



Armed 



Other 

SMA 


Other 

Urban 


Outside 

SMA 

1,000 

2,499 


Outside 

SMA 

Under 

1,000 


Service 
Outside 
U.S. & 
Unspec. 


Total 


N 


20.0 


10.0 


3.3 


0.0 


8.3 


99.9 


60 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


10 


16.7 


18.3 


1.7 


8.3 


8.3 


100.0 


60 


5.0 


6.7 


6.7 


6.7 


1.7 


100.1 


60 


13.2 


11.1 


3.7 


4.7 


5.8 


100.0 190 



axe not of any great importance. Work mattered to ail 
categories of migrants, but specific job opportunities more 
often played a part in the coming of the white coliar workers, 
and perhaps of the urban migrants as well. 



Work bulks so large in these replies, and the group 
differences in other respects remain so small, that the 
findings may raise some doubts about the regularity of the 
relationships among rank, urban experience and auspices 



of migration sketched earlier in this report. In fact, stated 
motives for migration do not indicate the auspices very 
directly, since the auspices are (by definition) the most 
important social structures linking the migrant with his 
destination. Anaindividual may very well seek work in a 
new labor market via friends, and thus enter that labor 
market under the auspices of friendship. Nevertheless, 
we might expect to find some relationship between auspices 
and stated motives; the weakness and irregularity of the 
differences in Table 9 makes it ail the more important to 
scrutinize the evidence on auspices to be presented later. 



Table 9: Reasons Given for Migration to Wilmington, by Origin and Occupational Class, for Persons 



Coming after 1949. 







Reasons 














Changing Firm 


Looking 












Job 


Establishing 


for 


Family 








Categories 


Transfer 


Business 


Work 


Reasons 


Other 


Total 


N 






,.pe r c 0 n k 
















— I C 1 tcui 












White Collar 
Urban Origin 
White Collar 


31.0 


27.6 


17.2 


13.8 


10.3 


99.9 


29 


Rural Origin 
Blue Collar 


50.0 


12.5 


18.8 


6.2 


12.5 


100.0 


16 


Urban Origin 
Blue Collar 


25.9 


3.7 


37.0 


18.5 


14.8 


99.9 


27 


Rural Origin 


14.0 


0.0 


42.0 


12.0 


32.0 


100.0 


50 


Total 


25.4 


9.0 


32.0 


13.1 


20.5 


100.0 


122 






Chi-Square Analysis 








Groups Compared 




Item 


Degrees of Freedom 


Chi-Square 


_P_ 


White Co liar /Blue Collar 


Job transfer 




1 


4.767 




.05 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Change firm 




1 


12.714 




.001 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Look for Work 




1 


5.607 




,02 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Family 




1 


.607 




.50 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Other 




1 


3.112 




.10 


Urban/Rural 




Job transfer 




1 


.898 




.40 


Urban/Rural 




Change firm 




1 


4.792 




.05 


Urban/Rural 




00 k for work 




i 


.875 




.40 


Urban/Rural 




Family 




1 


1«346 




.25 


Urban/Rural 




Other 




1 


1.507 




.25 
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Occupational mobility barings up some related ques- 
tions. How many of the respondents went through a major 
change in their occupational lives atmigration? We already 
know how many simply transferred with in an organization, 
for, significantly enough, everyone who was transferred 
gave that factas his principal reason for coming to Wilming- 
ton. Presumably all of these people took up work quite 
similar to the work they left behind; certainly none of them 
made a major change in occupational category. Many other 
migrants did. 

According to data not presented here, migrants from 
rural origins change jobs more often than migrants from 
urban origins, and blue collar workers do so much more 
often than white collar workers. Do the changes in type 
of job at migration follow the same pattern? Table 10 con- 
tains some relevant information. It states the proportions 
m a kin g major changes in class of occupation at the move to 
Wilmington. Just about a third of the migrants made such 
a change. According to finer breakdowns of the responses 
than appear in the table, another 22 percent transferred 
within an organization, and 2 percentwere out of the labor 
force both before and after migration, leaving 43 percent 
who changed organization and place, but not general class 
of job. There were no significant overall differences be- 
tween white collar and blue collar workers, or between 
urban and rural migrants, in the proportion making a major 
change. The curiously low rate of change among rural blue 
collar migrants registers two facts: only two members of 
this category reported working on farm s j u st before coming 



to Wilmington; and the great majority of these mi grants 
were already either in semi-skilled factory work or in un- 
skilled job6 before migration, and remained in the same 
kind of occupation afterward. It appears that few of them 
were making the major occupational changes of their lives 
on coming to Wilmington. Such an interpretation also fits 
the available information on the previous residential his- 
tories of the migrants. By the same token, however, it 
weakens the value of comparisons between the "rural" and 
"urban" migrants of this sample as a means of judging the 
consequences of migration from rural areas to cities. Our 
"rural" migrants are only rural at a distance. Where we 
do find significant differences between them and the urban- 
ites, therefore, we are probably dealing with gnHiir-in g 
effects of the migrant's total exposure to city life. 

Let us turn from urban exposure in general to con- 
tact with the city of destination in particular. AL 1 other 
things being equal, the shock cf migration ought to be least 
for those who have had the greatest previous association 
with the new city. The scheme of analysis suggests that 
high - ranking and urban groups, having wider ranges of 
social relations, and being more directly involved in struc- 
tures based in cities, would be more likely than low -ranking 
and rural groups to have had some previous contact with 
any randomly chosen urban destination. However, since 
destinations are not chosen randomly, this very general 
proposition hardly yields any precise predictions about 
differences among the subgroups of the Wilmington sample. 



Table 10: Percent of Migrants Who Made a Major Change in Class of Job When They Moved 
To Wilmington, by Origin and Occupational Class. 



Occupational Origin 



Class 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


N 


White Collar 


28.6 


45.8 


34.8 


66 


Blue Collar 


38.7 


25.5 


30.8 


78 


Total 


32.9 


32.4 


32.6 




N 


73 


71 




144 



NOTES: Neither urban/rural nor white collar/blue collar differences deviate significantly 
from chance. A "Major change” is a movement from any one to any other of die follow- 
ing categories: 1) professional and technical workers, 2) managers and proprietors, 
except retail, 3) retail managers and proprietors, 4) sales workers, 5) clerical 
workers, 6) craftsmen and foremen, 7) operatives, 8) service workers, 9) private 
household workers, 10) no nf arm labor, 11) farm labor, 12) not working for more 
than a year, 13) armed service, 14) school. 46 migrants have been omitted, mainly 
because they migrated to Wilmington before 1950, the opening year for occupational 
histories. 
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The hypothetical difrerences in auspices of migration would 
most likely produce a greater (concentration of previous 
contacts with the city in ascriptive solidarities among rural 
and low-ranking migrants, and in work among the others. 



Table 11 replies. About a quarter of the respondents 
had never been in Wilmington before migrating there. Al- 
most a third had visited friends or relatives in the city. 
Just under a quarter had made their only trips in preparation 



Table 11: Reasons Given for Trips to Wilmington Prior to Migratio n, by Origin and Occupational Clas s. 



Reasons Given 



White Collar White Collar Blue Collar Blue Collar 

U rban Origin Rural Origin Urban Origin Rural Origin. 



Tq&I 



No Previous Trips 


10.9 


12.5 


Preparation for the 
Move 


30.4 


37.5 


Visiting Friends or 
Relatives 


30.4 


25.0 


In Connection With 
Work 


21.7 


16.7 


Other 


6.5 


8.3 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


N 


46 


24 



Fercent 



38.1 


34.6 


26.8 


14.3 


19.2 


23.2 


31.0 


34.6 


31.6 


4.8 


6.4 


11.1 


11.9 


5.1 


7.4 


100.1 


99.9 


100.1 


42 


78 


190 



Chi-Square Analysis 



Groups Compared 


Item Degrees of Freedom 


Chi-Sauare 


_p_ 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Number of Previous Trips 
Trips 


3 


22.204 


.001 


White Collar /Blue Collar 


g 

Preparation for Move 


1 


.888 


.40 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Visiting Friends, Relatives a 


1 


7.463 


.01 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Work a 


1 


3.610 


.10 


Rural/Urban 


Number of Previous Trips 


3 


5.567 


.15 


Rural/Urban 


Preparation for Move a 


1 


.003 


.95 


Rr-al/Urban 


a 

Visiting Friends, Relatives 


1 


.053 


.80 


Rural/Urban 


Work a 


1 


1.597 


.25 



a Test for those having made trips prior to migration. 
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for the move itself, about a tenth had been in Wilmington 
in connection with their work, and a small number had come 
for a miscellany of other reasons (tourism, shop ping , 
military service, and so on). 



There are some interesting differences within the 
sample, even though none of the rural - u rban differences 
is large enough to deserve much confidence. White collar 
individuals had decidedly more often made trips to Wilm- 
ington before migrating than blue collar individuals had. 
Among those who had made trips, the white collar migrants 
had more often made them in preparation for the move or 
as part of their work. (Other tabulations, as one might 
expect, show that many more of the white collar individuals 
had been hi Wilmington at some time within two months 
before migrating.) The blue collar migrants had much more 
oftenbeen in Wilmington to visit friends or relatives. These 
distinctions come somewhat closer to the auspices of mi- 
gration than the stated motives for migrating do; the find- 
ings suggest that the structures establishing relationships 
between lower ranking migrants and the city tended to be 
ascriptive solidarities, while structures built around work 
played a significantly larger part in the relations to thecity 
of higher ranking migrants. That much follows the earlier 
analysis. But the differences between migrants cf rural 
and urban backgrounds are, once again trivial. 

In a related attempt to get at previous contact with 
the city, the interviewers asked the heads of households 
"Before you came here, would you say that you knew Wilm- 
ington very well, fairly well, somewhat, hardly knew it, 
or knew nothing about it?" Forty -five percent ( including 
some who had been to the city before that time ) replied 
that they knew nthing about Wilmington before migrating. 
Table 12 gives that statistic. Only 26 percent claimed to 



have known the city very well or fairly well. Rural -reared 
respondents more often reported complete ignorance of the 
city prior to migration, but the difference is once more 
rather small, too small for statistical significance. Blue 
collar migrants pleaded ignorance much more often than 
their white collar brethren. These findings confirm the 
existence of two kinds of differences between the occupa- 
tional classes; in the amount of their contact with the city 
prior to migration, and in the form of that contact. And 
they bring up the interesting possibility that there are some 
kinds of contact which leave the individual with no useful 
information about the city as a whole. 

The questionnaire also included a series of inquiries 
about the migrant's sources of aid or information with 
respect to jobs, housing, general living conditions and the 
material problems of moving . The replies to these inq uiries 
should shed some more light on the auspices of migration. 
Table 13 summarizes them, presenting the proportions 
mentioning the various sources of aid in any of these con- 
nections, regardless of how many times the source was 
mentioned. 

In Table 13, the agencies and officials appear as a 
separate category beca u se of the often - discussed possi- 
bility that such intermediaries play (or should play) an 
important part in integrating new arrivals into the life of 
the city. The "mobility specialists" include employment 
agencies, real estate agencies, and any others devoted 
to facilitating the movement of individuals from place to 
place or position to position. They, too, could seriously 
influence the initial relationship of migrants to the city. 

On the general grounds by now familiar to the reader, 
one would expect the higher ranking and urban migrants to 



Table 12: Percent of Migrants Reporting They "Knew Nothing" about Wilmington 
before Migration, by Oiigin and Occupational Class. 



Origin 



Occupational Class 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


N 


White Collar 


28.3 


33.3 


30.0 


70 


Blue Collar 


52.4 


55.1 


54.2 


120 


Total 


39.8 


50.0 


45.3 




N 


88 


102 




190 



Chi-Square Analysis: a) White Collar/Blue Collar, 1 d.f.^X^ = 10.431, 

p .001; b) Urban/Rural, 1 d.f., X L = 1.995, 
p .15. 
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get aid and information from impersonal institutions and 
from sources directly related to work fairly often, and 
lower ranking and rural migrants to rely on personal re- 
lations. In these very general terms, the numbers in 
Table 12 are approximately as expected. Relatives gave 



aid or information more than any other source did, the 
relatives of blue collar workers especially. The very high 
p ro p o rti on of blue collar from rural areas who 

receive help from relatives fits the general hypothesis, but 
the small rural -urban difference is actually in the other 



Table 13: Sources of Aid or Information at Migration, by Origin and Occupational Class. 



Sources Named 


White Collar 
Urban Origin 


White Collar 
Rural Origin 


Blue Collar 
Urban Origin 


Blue Collar 
Rural Origin 


Total 




- ■ ■ 


Percent 






Relatives 


26.1 


20.8 


38.1 


51.3 


38.4 


Friends and Neighbors 


34.8 


29.2 


33.3 


34.6 


33.7 


Social Agencies, 
Religious or Political 


Officials 


4.3 


0.0 


11.9 


3.8 


5.3 


Mobility Specialists 


26.1 


20.8 


11.9 


14.1 


17.4 


Employer, Union, 


Work Associate 


21.7 


37.5 


19.0 


14.1 


20.0 


N 


46 


24 


42 


78 


190 



NOTE: Percentages need not add up to 100, since many persons named more than one source of 
aid or information. 



Chi-Square Analysis 



Groups Compared 


Item 


Degrees of Freedom 


Chi-Square 


_P 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Relatives 


1 


8.438 


.01 


White Co liar /Blue Collar 


Friends and Neighbors 


1 


.001 


.95 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Agencies and Officials 


1 


4.885 


.05 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Mobility Specialists 


1 


3.692 


.05 


White Collar/Blue Collar 


Work 


1 


4.276 


.05 


Rural/Urban 


Relatives 


1 


3.563 


.10 


Rural/Urban 


Friends and Neighbors 


1 


.002 


.95 


Rural/Urban 


Agencies and Officials 


1 


1.287 


.25 


Rural/Urban 


Mobility Specialists 


1 


.437 


.50 


Rural/Urban 


Work 


1 


.001 


.95 
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direction among the white collar migrants. 



About a third of all the migrants got aid or informa- 
tion from friends or neighbors, a proportion which hardly 
varied from category to category. Other, more detailed, 
tabulations suggest that friends and neighbors were more 
important to the highest ranking an*, lowest ranking groups 
than to the rest of the migrants. Some other findings (quite 
consistent with what previous investigators have found) 
indicate that the high-ranking individuals more frequently 
drew their friends from among work associates or fellow 
members of formal organizations . So the apparently in- 
variable proportion of aid from friends and neighbors most 
likely hides significant variations in the kinds of friends 
and neighbors giving aid. 



Few migrants were helped by agencies or officials, 
but those few were more often urban in origin than rural, 
more often blue collar than white collar. Twice as many 
white collar migrants as blue collar migrants received aid 
or information from mobility specialists, while the rural- 
urban differences in this respect were insignificant. And 
social relations clustering around work were considerably 
more important to white collar migrants^/. 



All in all, the results confirm the tendencies of high- 
ranking and urban migrants to get aid from impersonal 
institutions, especially those related to work, for low- 
ranking and rural migrants to rely on their established 
personal relations, especially within ascriptive solidar- 
ities. They do not confirm these tendencies resoundingly 
when it comes to the comparison of rural and urban mi- 
grants. The findings therefore strengthen the hypothesis 
of a difference in auspices of migration according to rank, 
but leave uncertain the parallel hypothesis of a difference 
by urbanity of origin. 

It may be interesting to examine the responses to a 
question aimed to get at the principal sources of help or 
encouragement (as opposed to the simp'e provision of in- 
formation) at migration^/. Table 14 breaks down the re- 
sponses. Almost half the sample namedno one as c source 
of direct help or encouragement. Among those named. 



relatives still lead the list, work -related sources remain 
important, while friends *F»u neighbors faii behind ana 
agencies, officials and mobility specialists (now grouped 
under "other") shrivel into insignificance. Apparently 
friends, neighbors and various sorts of specialists often 
give information, but rarely lend more solid support to the 
migrant. 



What of group differences? The white collar migrants, 
as expected, named sources closely related to their work 
much more often than the blue collar migrants did. Other- 
wise, there were no significant variations from category 
to category. A comparison of Table 14 with the previous 
one brings out one especially interesting discrepancy: the 
evidence that low -ranking orkers more often rely on their 
kinsmen has almost faded away. Perhaps, as Litwak 
(1960ab) and Sussman and Burchinal (1962b) have said, 
mobile middle - class people rely on their kinsmen more 
often than most commentators have supposed. One might 
put it this way: the blue collar worker does not actually get 
much more help from his relatives in times of personal 
transition than the White collar worker does, but what help 
he gets comes more nearly exclusively from relatives. The 
white co llar worker has more alternatives. Itslilladds up 
to a net difference in the auspices of migration. 



An exploration of the kind of aid received from the 
principal source helps clarify this issue. (The reader 
might prefer a break-down of kind of aid received accord- 
ing to the source of aid, but with the small numbers involved 
such a breakdown would mean very little.) Table 15 shows 
that blue collar migrants more often received material 
assistance -- the direct provision of financial aid, trans- 
portation or housing. In no other respect is the difference 
large or consistent. Apparently the blue collar migrants 
frequently have material problems they cannot meet with 
their own resources (and this is especially true of the blue 
collar migrants from rural backgrounds). But the various 
classes of migrants seem to differ much less in terms of 
the problems they face than in the means they employ and 
the kinds of help they seek in solving them. 



Taken as a whole, the data on the conditions of migra- 
tion support the idea of a gross difference between high- 
ranking and low -ranking groups in the auspices of migra- 



8/ Caution: The questions were apparently ill -phrased in this respect, since a number of individuals who were trans- 
ferring within a firm did not name the employer as a source of aid or information. If all of those individuals had 
mentioned the employer, the white collar - blue collar difference would have been even greater. When the individual 
types of information (jobs, housing and living conditions) are analysed separately, the general pattern persists, but 
rural and urban migrants turn out to differ significantly in sources of general information about living conditions with 
the rurals more often relying on friends, relatives and neighbors, while white collar and blue collar migrants differ 
most sharply in sources of information concerning jobs. 

9/ The question was one of the series already analyzed in table 13, so these findings are not independent of die ones 
just discussed. In this case, however, there is only one principal source of aid for each migrant, with the first one 
named being chosen arbitrarily in the two cases in which the migrant actually named more than one source. 
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turn, even if the same data leave the hypothesis of a dif- 
ference according; to the urbanity of the migrant group's 
origin quite uncertain. Perhaps urbanity only matters 
among low -ranking migrants, since high rank assures 
access to the urban communication system regardless of 
the physical location of its possessor; certainly the rural - 
urban differences in this sample are more often in the 
expected direction among blue collar workers than among 
white collar workers. Moreover, chain migration --the 
continuous recruitment of migrants from a single distant 
locality via an informal chain of communication -- seems 
to prevail in Wilmington among unskille d workers from 
rural origins. If so, ascriptive solidarities weigh especially 



heavily among the auspices of migration of that group. 

Formal structures, especially those built around 
work, do in any case seem to play a very large part in the 
initial contact of high -rankiqg migrants with the city, while 
less formal structures, especially ascriptive solidarities, 
do seem to be more important in the migration of low-rank- 
ing groups. Correspondingly, the high-ranking migrants 
take more extensive preparations for migration, accumu- 
late more general information about their destinations, and 
get assistance from a wider variety of specialists. Such 
differences in the form of the migrant's initial relationship 



Table 14: Principal Sources of Help or Encouragement at Migration, by Origin and Occupational Class. 



Sources 


White Collar 
Urban Origin 


White Collar 
Rural Origin 


Blue Collar 
Urban Origin 


Blue Collar 
Rural Origin 


Total 






















1 1 








None 


43.5 


45.8 


50.0 


48.7 


47.4 




Relative 


26.1 


12.5 


21.4 


29,5 


24.7 




Friend or Neighbor 


8.7 


4.2 


11.9 


9.0 


8.9 




Employer, Union Work 














Associate 


21.7 


37.5 


9.5 


12.8 


17.4 




Other 


0.0 


0.0 


7.1 


0.0 


1.6 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 




N 


46 


24 


42 


78 


190 





Chi-Square Analysis 



Groups Compared 
White Co liar /Blue Collar 
White Collar/Blue Collar 
White Collar/Blue Collar 
Rural/Urban 
Rural/Urban 

Rural/Urban 



Item 

Relative 

Friend or Neighbor 

Work-related 

Rciative 

Friend or Neighbor 
Work -related 



Degrees of Freedom 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Chi-Square 


_P 


.963 


.30 


.571 


.50 


8.302 


.01 


.008 


.90 


.326 


.50 


.114 


.80 
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to the city surely affect his subsequent involvement in me 
city's life. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRATING GROUPS 

We already know a good deal about the general char- 
acteristics of migrants to Wilmington. Some information 
about the characteristics of the migrating groups repre- 
sented in the sample will bring together that general know- 
ledge and what we have learned about the conditions of 
migration. 



The design of the sample, as we have seen, led to an 
emphasis on people in their thirties, married and livii* 
with their fa m i l i e s, perhaps slightly higher in average 
occupation or education than migrants as a whole. The 

selection of heads of households meant that there were few 

female respondents. These restrictions on the sample 
naturally affect the characteristics of the migra ting groups 
not only as they were at the time of the interview, but also 
as they had been at the move to Wilmington. 



Let us consider the size and composition of the mi- 



Table 15: Type of Aid Received from Principal Source, for Those Who Reported Receiving Help or 
Encouragement at Migration, by Origin and Occupational Class . 



Type of Aid 


White Collar 
Urban Origin 


White Collar 
Rural Origin 


Blue Collar 
Urban Origin 


Blue Collar 
Rural Origin 


Total 






mmrnmm ■ w» ► -p ■ m _ ----- 










i ere eni — — 




‘ 


Material Assistance 


3.8 


0.0 


14.3 


27.5 


15.0 


Help in Finding a Job 


50.0 


84.6 


57.1 


42.5 


53.0 


General Encouragement 42.3 


15.4 


28.6 


27.5 


30.0 


Other 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


2.0 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N 


26 


13 


21 


40 


100 



Chi-Square Analysis 



Groups Compared 
White Collar/Blue Collar 
White Collar/Blue Collar 
White Collar/Blue Collar 

Rural/Urban 

Rural/Urban 



Item 

Material assistance 
Finding a job 
General encouragement 
Material assistance 
Finding a job 



Degrees of Freedom 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Chi-Square P 

9.436 .01 

1.352 .25 

.338 .50 

2.047 .20 

% 

.056 .80 

1.274 



Rural/Urban 



General encouragement 



.25 



grating group. Table 16 presents the median number of 
persons migrating toj;ether, by occupation and origin — . 
The average group included three persons. Migrants from 
rural backgrounds came in larger groups than those from 
urban backgrounds, and white collar workers in larger 
groups than blue collar workers. (These findings are 
quite unlike those for present size of household reported 
in table 4.) Table 17, which treats the composition of the 
group, indicates that the categories with large average size 
of migrating units were those in which primary families 
most often came together. About a quarter of the heads of 
households came alone and unmarried. Very few of those 
who were already married migrated alone. A full 60 percent 
of the sample came with their primary families and no one 
else, while 9 percent (slightly more among blue collar 
migrants) came with other sorts of companions. Lone 
individuals and nonfamily groups were more common among 
migrants from urban backgrounds, and very slightly more 
common among blue collar workers. 

Since the definition of "migrating together" used in 
these tabulations may hide some of the disruption in family 
life occasioned by migration, let us look at the period for 
which primary families were kept apart by the move. Table 
18 gives some relevant information. It shows that about 
72 percent of the families involved either came together or 
were separated for less than a month; but 17 percent were 
apart for more than two months, a goodly break in the con- 
tinuity of family life . The long lags before reforming the 
primar y fam ily were much more common among blue collar 



workers, a bit more common among rural migrants: only 
61 percent of the blue collar families from rural back- 
grounds together or reformed immediately. (More 

detailed analyses show that this is particula r ly true of non- 
white familie s; color, occupation andrurality all compound 
each other.) This group had the most uncertain attachments 
to the local markets in housing and jobs. It was the one 
most inclined, by all appearances, to chain migration. Its 
members most frequently began their stays in the city by 
lodging temporarily with kinfolk or friends while exploring 
for housing and employment. One might say that the low- 
ranking migrants, and those from rural backgrounds, often 
endured a genuine disruption of their workday lives at mi- 
gration, but often compensated for it by mai nt a inin g their 
ties to relatives and old friends. 

ASSIMILATION IN WILMINGTON 

On the way from a general discussion of migration 
to a specific discussion of the characteristics of migrat- 
ing groups, we have passed many signs of substantial 
transfers of skill, status and membership at migration. 
Some of them pointed to differences in the amount and kind 
of transfer according to the previous experience of the mi- 
grants with cities; many of them identified important dif- 
ferences according to the migrants' rank. But they agreed 
in pushing us on to the consideration of the kind of transfer, 
rather than to the assumption that migration disrupts so 
much that we ought to think of its aftermath as a total re- 
organization of daily life. To be sure, an individual could 



Table 16: Median Numbers of Persons in Migrating Groups, by Origin and Occupational Class. 



Occupational Class 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


N 












White Collar 


2.4 


3.9 


3.1 


70 


Blue Collar 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


120 


Total 


2.5 


3.0 


2.8 




N 


88 


102 




190 



a This tabulation includes members of the household joining die head in Wilmington within three 
months of his migration; using the number of persons actually traveling with the head produces 
an identical pattern with values uniformly about 0.8 lower. 



10/ In this case, "migrating together" actually means together or within three months of each other, in order not to 
let minor and lags confuse the identification of the group to be assimilated. In fact, defining together more 
strictly does not appreciably effect the pattern although it reduces the average size of the group, and increases the 
proportion of heads of households traveling alone. 
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transfer a great deal of experience and still suffer severe 
disorganization of his personal life as a consequence of 
molality; assimilation and fluctuations in personal well* 
being are not necessarily parallel. The information 
gathered in the present study sheds only an indirect light 
on psychic adjustment. If the problem is the acquisition 
of skills, memberships and statuses relevant to life in the 
community -- that is, assimilation -- then transfer really 
matters — ■ . We can begin to understand how it matters by 
examining how changes inbehavior after arrivalin the new 
community vary from one group to another, and from one 
sphere of participation in the city’s life to another. 

The question of change in behavior brings up a criti- 
cal problem of methodology. Analysts of assimilation 
ordinarily search for systematic changes in migrating 
groups after arrival in the receiving community by study- 
ing those groups at varying intervals from the time of 
arrival. Theyalmostalways do this through the comparison 
of a cross section of the population described at a single 
point in time, rather than following the cr volution of groups 



or individuals over an extended period. The present study 
deals with such a cross section. What the designers of die 
study did not realize at first is that any cross-sectional 
comparison of respondents varying by length of residence 
in the city has some subtle and important effects that can 
seriously confuse an investigator's conclusions about 
changes over time. 



The usual classification of individuals in terms of 
how long they have been in the receiving community re- 
quired the assumption that, once major differences in 
status are taken mto account, comparisons of per sons living 
in the community less than a year with those living there 
from one to two years, of persons living there one to two 
years with those living there from two to three years, and 
soon, reveal the typical changes in the behavior of migrants 
as they stay on in the community. The assumption feces 
two major difficulties: many people migrate more than 
once; and how old a person is at migration makes a great 
deal of difference in his behavior after migration. 



Table 17: Composition of Migrating; Group, by Origin and Occupational Class. 



Occupational Class 


Unmarried 

Individual 


Married Head of 
Household Alone 


Primary 1 
Family Only 


Other 


Total 


N 






U mm. mm mm mm. + 
























White-Collar, 


Urban Origin 


34.8 


4.3 


56.5 


4.4 


100.0 


46 


White-Collar, 
Rural Origin 


12.5 


0.0 


83.3 


4.2 


100.0 


24 


Blue-Collar, 


Urban Origin 


30.9 


7.1 


50.0 


12.0 


100.0 


42 


Blue-Collar, 


Rural Origin 


21.8 


5.1 


61.5 


11.6 


100.0 


78 


Total 


25.8 


4.7 


60.5 


9.0 


100.0 


190 



"Primary Family" includes head of household plus spouse and/or children. 



11/ If this discussion seems to insist upon the obvious, it is because the usual implicit model of assimilation is one 
of the diffusion of two fluids in contact: going from a maximum of separation to a maximum of interpenetration, pro- 
ceeding uniformly and irreversibly through time so long as mutual exposure continues, depending heavily on die rela- 
tive volume of the two fluids (I owe this apt analogy to James Beshers). Such a model leaves little room for multiple 
channels of assimilation, for variable effects of status, personal characteristics or prior experience on the pace or 
direction of assimilation, for social structures intervening between the migrant and the major institutions of die 
community. 
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The facts that many people migrate more i'an once, 
and that they differ in significant ways from those who only 
move once, mean that some important kinds of migrants 
are seriously underrepresented in the categories of long- 
time residents. In many communities, comparisons be- 
tween newcomers and oldtimers are essentially compar- 
isons between mobile and immobile individuals. Mobile 
and immobile individuals differ vastly from each other in 
many other respects . So the assumption that the newcomers 
within any particular category become "just like" the old- 
timers, given a long enough period of residence, hardly 
stands up. Without some such assumption, one cannot infer 
very much about change in behavior after migration from 
the analysis of a cross section of the population. 

The age at migration needs attention here because 
any breaking down of a population by length of residence 
simultaneously sorts die population to some extent by age 
at the beginning of that residence; the more homogeneous 
the present age of the population, the more decided the 
sorting by age at migration. To state these effects in their 
extreme forms: e> practically everyone in a community 
thirty-five years or more was under thirty years old when 
he came; and b) in apopulation ofmigrants allofwhom are 
now forty, everyone in the community less than fifteen years 
was over twenty - five years old when he came . Like mo- 
bility, age at migration makes a difference. The older 
the migrant to any particular city, the more likely he is to 
have already made some other moves, to have accumulated 
experience with both cities and mobility. The older he is, 
the more likely he is to have already been married. And 
Dorothy Thomas (1959) has shown the great differences be- 
tween "experienced” and "inexperienced" migrants . Surely 
the migrants who made their first move relatively late in 
life are an even more select group. 



It is hard to imagine that any cross-sectional com- 
parisons by length of residence that students of assimila- 
tion have made have been free of these taints ( cf . Gulick 
and Bowerroan, 1961, tables A-l to A-6). The present 
study compounds the effects of age at migration by inten 
tionally using a sample fairly homogeneous in age at the 
time of the interview. Appendix table C-2 shows the 
result: although the median age at migration is essentially 
the same for the various categories of occupation and origin, 
the "old" migrants (those in Wilmington nine years or more) 
were, on the average, seven years younger at the time of 
then* move to Wilmington than were the "recent" migrants. 
And in feet a number of the present characteristics of 
members of the sample vary considerably with age at mi- 
gration. So any inferences from comparisons within a 
sample of this sort about changes in behavior with increas- 
ing t ime in die city must be tempered by allowances for 
l a s t i n g differences in the very character of old and recent 
migr ants . Later reports of this research will explore the 
correlates of varying age at migration and lifetime mobility. 
In order to avoid great complexities and to keep the data 
roughly comparable to previous studies of assimilation, 
the present report will offer findings in the traditional form, 
with no more than the usual controls. But the warning is 
there: the study of change via cross -sectional comparisons 

is risk itself. 

The introductory discussion stated two sets of guiding 
hypotheses for this part of the analysis. First, in imper- 
sonal spheres of behavior: 

There are greater changes in behavior after migra- 
tion, a longer period of change, and lower average 
levels of skill a) among rural migrants than among 
urban migrants, b) among low-ranking groups than 




Percent of Married Migrants Whose Entire Family: 



Migrated Together or 



Occupational 

1<5 CC 


Re-formed the same 
Month 


Re-formed During the 
Following Two Months 


Did No Re-form 
Until Later 


Total 


N 


L>iaSS 












White Collar, Urban Origin 


86.7 


-Percent 

6.7 


6.7 


100.1 


30 


White Collar, Rural Origin 


80.0 


20.0 


0.0 


100.0 


20 


Blue Collar, Urban Origin 


71 . .4 


7.1 


21.4 


99.9 


28 


Blue Collar, Rural Origin 


61.0 


13.6 


25.4 


100.0 


59 


Total 


71.5 


11.7 


16. 8 


100.0 


137 
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among high-ranking groups, c) among migrants 
under nonwork auspices than among migrants under 
the auspices of work. 

Second, in relatively personal spheres of behavior: 



to the particular locality. The neighboring score (com- 
pounded from knowledge of neighbors' names, reported 
visits to their homes, and varieties of contact with them) 
approaches the informal side of local participation. And 
the two indexes of involvement with kin — the presence of 
any kin at all in the city, and the frequency of visits with 



a) The higher the rank, die more urban the origin, 
and the more closely related to work the auspices 
of migration of a group to die c;ty, die more rapidly 
die group wil* establish new friendships and neigh- 
borly relationships. 

b) The lower die raruc, the mere rural the origin, 
and the more closely related to ascriptive solidar- 
ities the auspices of migration, die more rapidly the 
group will establish active relationships 'widtin 
ascriptive solidarities, and die larger the share of 
all their personal relationships that will be concen- 
trated in ascriptive solidarities. 

By and large, the findings confirm die logic of these hypoth- 
eses. There are, however, some important qualifications. 
Once again, rank seems to be much more important than 
urbanity. Once again, the information on the effects of the 
auspices of migration is indirect. In addition, die exact 
connection of the measures of assimilation to die general 
hypotheses is open to some debate. 

The data to follow include measures of a variety of 
forms of participation in the life of die city, selected 
according to the following preferences: 1) dtey had some 
prima facie connection with a major arena of participation 
in die city’s life; 2) previous studies had shown them to 
vary significantly from one element of die urban population 
to another; 3) they were in principle variable over time; 
and, 4) they ranged from formal to informal and from 
general to particular types of participation. The number 
of periodicals received per month gives one idea of die 
exposure of die household to mass communications. Vot- 
ing in die last election is a sign of political participation. 
The organizational participation score, which awards 1 
point for membership, 2 points for attendance, 3 for mone- 
tary contribution, 4 for committee membership and 5 for 
holding office in each voluntary association, is like many 
widely used measures of formal participation. Information 
level on city affairs, measured here by the number of bits 
of information the interviewer had to supplyabout two major 
public issues indie city before die respondent himself add- 
ed some significant information, and thus gave an "in- 
formed" response --the fewer the bits, die higher the 
score -- gets at awareness of Lie city's pubLc life. Home 
ownership ought to reflect, among other things, attachment 



tti?m — measure a set of social relations whose importance 
American urban sociologists are again beginning to recog- 
nize after long years of forgetfulness. 

So fax, most of our comparison shave dealfwidi mi- 
grants alone. It is time to bring back the natives: those 
respondents who had lived in Wilmington since before their 
thirteenth birthdays. They are of particular interest be- 
cause they are, almost by definition, the least mobile seg- 
ment of the sample, and because so many students of as- 
similation have used their performance as the standard for 
evaluating the performances of migrants. Table 19 com- 
pares the natives with the migrants, themselves divide^! 
into four categories by length of residence in the city — . 
The accompanying graph simply converts the same figures 
into index numbers and into semi -logarithmic form, using 
the natives as the basis for comparison. 

What should we expect to find? To the extent that 
these measures represent enduring forms of participation 
in urban life, they should rise with increasing exposure 
to the city. No doubt this rise should be most pronounced, 
and the superiority of the natives the greatest, for measures 
of involvement in the particular city, rather than those 
which could be seriously affected by previous urban expo- 
sure. 

What do we find? In almost every case there is a 
perceptible rise in participation with increasing length of 
residence. In every case but participation in formal organ- 
izations, the natives score higher than the recentarrivals, 
while in most respects the migrants in the city ten years 
or more have come to look quite like die natives, ftit the 
curves are neither parallel nor perfectly regular . The 
newest oldest migrants do differ remarkably with re- 
spect to home ownership, contact with kin and voting, 
which I suppose one might argue ex post facto reflect in- 
volvement in the particular community, home ownership 
and contact with kin for obvious reasons, voting because 
other forms of local involvement affect it so profoundly j 
(see Greer 1962, chapters 4 and 5). The fact that voting, j 
home ownership and contact with kin are also the respects j 
in which the migrants most clearly become more like die j 
natives with increasing tune in the city supports such an j 
interpretation. If so, the argument would lead tr the j 



12/ Here die unconventional sample design shows up to advantage, since it makes the live categories lairly similar 
in age, position in household, color, and occupational class; variation in any of these respects is therefore unlikely 
to account for differences among the five categories. 
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intriguing ccmclusion that neighboring and organizational 
participation do not reveal attachment to a particular lo- 
cality so much as the adoption of a general way of life (cf . 
Bell and Boat 1957, Fava 1956, Greer 1956, and the some- 
what contrary view of Sharp 1954). Neighboring'and organ- 
izational participation, in any case, follow irregular paths 
to a net rise from newcomers to old-timers. The number 
of periodicals received hardly varies at all, and the level 
of information (by the relatively undemanding measure used 
here ) apparently reaches its plateau quite rapidly. One 
might argue, likewise ex post facto , that these perform- 
ances are so strongly affected by the total urban experience 
of the individual and by his education that involvement in 
any particular city does not influence them very much. 

Organizational participation stands out from all the 
other performances and, in striking contrast to the find- 
ings of Sharp ( 1954) and Zimmer ( 1955), places the mi- * 
grants at all stages far above the natives. The long-term 
residents do participate more actively than the recent 
arrivals, but one could hardly call the curve a steady pro- 
gression with increasing years in the city(cf. Rubin n.d., 
Litwak 1961: esp. 270). 



If we assume that the comparison of migrants in the 
city varying lengths of time does reveal the typical changes 
in behavior of migrants, we may interpret these data to 
mean that over time the average new arrival in the city 
to participate more and more actively in its life in 
a wide variety of ways. In the long iun, he becomes quite 
s imilar to the city's natives. He assimilates, or the city 
assimilates him. The different forms of assimilation, 
however, do not form an unbreakable bloc. For the average 
migrant, it appears that behavior involving attachment to 
the particular locality changes much more than behavior 
involving a ttachme nt- to urban life in general. The grave 
doubts we encountered earlier concerning this sort of 
inference about change from a cross-sectional comparison 
limit, of course, the firmness of any of these conclusions. 

GROUP DIFFERENCES IN ASSIMILATION 

The observations on the sample as a whole, in any 
case, do not answer our questions about variations in the 
pattern of assimilation among different migrating groups. 
The next series of tables takes each of the measures of 
assimilation individually, and simultaneously compares 



Table 19: Various Characteristics of Heads of Household by Years in Wilmington 



Years in Wilmington 




Items 


Tider 4 


4 - 6 


6 - 10 


10 or More 


Natives 


Total 








1 m m - 






















Median Number of 
Periodicals Received 
Per Month 


43.3 


40.5 


46.6 


44.3 


48.0 


44.5 


Percent Voting in Last 
Election 


59.5 


66.7 


73.1 


88.2 


83.3 


76.6 


Median Organizational 
Participation Score 


10.0 


10.0 


13.0 


13.2 


6.5 


11.0 


Mean Information Level 
for City Affairs 


6.8 


7.5 


7.8 


8.1 


8.6 


7.9 


Percent Owning or 
Buying a Home 


24.3 


28.0 


50.0 


61.8 


59.3 


49.6 


Median Neighboring 
Score 


9.5 


8.5 


10.0 


11.2 


10.5 


10.3 


Percent Reporting Any 
Kin in Wilmington 


37.8 


48.0 


53.8 


69.7 


96.3 


65.2 


Percent Averaging One 
or More Visits 


29.7 


32.0 


42.3 


55.3 


79.6 


51.6 


Number of Cases 


37 


25 


52 


76 


54 


244 
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recent and old migrants, natives and urban or rural mi- 
grants, white collar and blue collar workers. The sharp- 
eyed reader has no doubt noticed that this classification 
does not allow any direct test of the earlier speculations 
about the effects of various auspices of migration; making 
such allowances here would introduce complications too 
great for this report. As for rank and urban experience, 
the earlier discussion encourages the following expecta- 
tions: a) participation in impersonal spheres will be 
greater for white collar workers and for migrants from 
urban backgrounds; b) changes in participation in imper- 
sonal spheres will be greater among blue collar workers 
and migrants from rural backgrounds; c) white collar 
workers and urban migrants will have more frequent casual 
personal contacts (represented here by neighboring) and 
will change less in this respect; and d) contact with ascrip- 
tive solidarities (here represented by kinfold) will play a 
larger part in the total participation of rural migrants and 
blue collar workers, and that rural migrants and blue collar 
workers will change less in these respects. Since reflec- 
tion on the early results of the present study helped pro- 
duce these statements, 1 do not dare to call them "predic- 
tions." They do, at least, seem to conform to both the 
logic of the formulation employed so far and to the findings 
logic of the formulation employed so far and to the findings 
themselves. 

As before, the tables move from relatively imper- 
sonal types of participation in urban life to relatively per- 
sonal ones. Table 20 treats the number of periodicals 
received per month. Within each category, we still find 
the old migrants slightly higher than the recent migrants, 
even if the totals for the rural migrants record a tiny dif- 
ference in the other direction; the overall difference is not 
nearly large enough for statistical significance. Natives 
do receive more periodicals than migrants, and urban mi- 



grants more than rural ones, but these net differences are 
entirely the product of variations within the blue collar 
category. White collar migrants receive distinctly more 
publications than white collar natives, and white collar 
rural migrants actually slightly more than white collar 
urban. The only really large and consistent differences 
are between white collar and blue collar workers. As in 
the earlier analysis of the conditions of migration, the data 
reveal clear differences according to rank, but no more 
than hints of the influence of rural or urban experience. 

A high proportion of all categories of the sample, as 
Table 21 indicates, claimed to have voted in the i960 elec- 
tion; the proportion was generally higher for natives than 
for migrants, higher for old migrants than for recent 
arrivals, higher for urban than for rural, higher for white 
collar than for blue collar. The only remarkable discrep- 
ancy was among the blue collar urban migrants, a com- 
parison the considerable number of active, factory-em- 
ployed, union members among the recent migrants may 
well have affected. More decidedly than in the case of 
periodicals received, the rural blue collar migrants (who, 
according to the general hypothesis, have the greatest 
transition to make with regard to impersonal forms of 
participation) apparently changed most with increasing 
years in the city. Once again, the contrast of rural and 
urban is too small to attract statistical attention, while 
the others stand up to conventional tests of significance. 

Except for the consistent superiority of migrants 
over natives, the arrangement of organizational participa- 
tion scores resembles the array of values for voting (see 
Table 22). To be sure, the rural - urban differences are 
stronger and more consistent, the old - recent differences 
less so. But again we encounter the distinctly greater par - 



Table 20: Median Number of Periodicals Received Per Month 



[ Urban Rural Total Total Entire 

I Native Old Recent Old Recent Urban Rural Sample N Comparison 

Number Native/ 

White Urban/ 

Collar 49.7 70.5 62.2 70.5 o7.2 64.3 67.5 63.5 94 Rural 



Sign. 

X* d.f. Level 



1.07 2 .50 



Blue 


















White Collar/ 


/ 




Collar 


43.0 


39.9 


38.6 


37.3 


34.1 


39.1 


36.2 


38.1 


150 Blue Collar 


21.20 1 


.001 


Total 


47.7 


48.6 


43.6 


39.9 


40.5 


46.1 


40.5 


44.4 


Old/Rceent 


0.44 1 


.50 



N 



54 46 



42 51 51 88 102 
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ticipation of white collar workers, the somewhat greater 
participation of old residents and of urban migrants, t he 
concentration of apparent change with length of residence 
in the rural blue collar category. This more detailed 
breakdown (again, contrary to Sharp's and to Zimmer's 
findings) shows that the net rise in the sample's organiza- 
tional participation with increasing time in the city is en- 
tirely the result of changes within the blue collar category. 

Let us consider the information level for city affairs, 
as displayed in Table 23. It would surely have been better 
to have devised a more rigorous test of knowledge of the 
city, since no category averaged less than 6.5 outof a pos- 
sible 10; the ease of getting the maximum score must have 
concealed some genuine differences in knowledge, and it 
may well have flattened the curve cf information level by 
years in the city. Nevertheless, the pattern of differences 
is quite like that for organizational participation. Mean 
information level is higher for old than for recent migrants, 
for urban than for rural migrants (although there is no real 
rural-urban difference within the blue collar category), and, 
especially, higher tor white collar than for blue collar 



workers. Unlike the case of organizational participation, 
natives score significantly higher on information than mi- 
grants do. As before, the greatest apparent changes with 
increasing time in the city occur among rural blue collar 
migrants. 

Information level, organizational participation, vot- 
ing and receipt of periodicals all represent relatively im- 
personal forms of assimilation to the life of the city. Of 
them, the analysis of the curves by length of residence in 
the city suggested, paradoxically, that only voting varied 
closely with attachment to the life of the particular city 
rather than to urban life in general. The next measure, 
home ownership, surely has something to do both with 
more personal forms of assimilation and with attachment 
to a particular locality. Almost exactly half the members 
of the sample owned their dwellings or were buying them. 
The range went from less than a quarter among the rural 
blue collar migrants up to more than four -fifths among the 
old rural white collar migrants. The natives were dis- 
tinctly more often owners than the migrants were, the 
urban migrants more often than the rural. As might be 



Table 21: Percent Voting in Last Election 





Native 


Urban 

Old Recent 


Rural 

Old Recent 

— Number — 
92.3 72.7 


Total 

Urban 


Total 

Rural 


Entire 

Sample Comparison 


JL 2 


d.f. 


Sign. 

Level 


White 

Collar 


95.8 


91.7 




80.4 


83.3 


Native/ 

85.1 Urban/ Rural 


1.90 


2 


.40 


Blue 

Collar 


73.3 


68.2 


75.0 


86.8 55.0 


71.4 


70.5 


White Collar/ 
71.3 Blue Collar 


5.38 


1 


.05 


Total 


83.3 


80.4 


71.4 


88.2 58.8 


76.1 


73.6 


76.6 Old/Recent 


9.05 


1 


.01 



NOTE: N*s for Tables 21 - 27 are the same as in Table 20. 



Table 22: Medi an Organizational Participation Score 







Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Total 


Entire 




X 2 




Sign. 




Native 


Old 


Recent 


Old 


ileceut 


Urban 


Rural 


Sample 


Comparison 


d.f. 


Level 










iNumoer — 
















White 

Collar 


15.5 


25.5 


24.3 


13.0 


33.0 


25.2 


18.0 


21.4 


Native/ 
Urban/ Rural 


16.69 


4 


.01 


Blue 

Collar 


5.8 


10.5 


8.5 


8.5 


6.2 


10.3 


6.4 


6.5 


White Collar/ 
Blue Collar 


45.90 


2 


.001 


Total 


6.5 


15.5 


14.7 


9.8 


8.5 


16.3 


9.0 


10.9 


Old/Recent 


3.74 


2 


.20 



O 
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expected from the differences in incomes, the white collar 
workers much more often owned their homes than did the 
blue collar workers. (Otherwise, the group differences 
do not correspond at all closely to differences in income.) 
As the summary curve showed, the old migrants owned 
more often than the recent ones; in all cases, the propor- 
tions for the old migrants were similar to those for the 
natives. 

This time, the rural blue collar migrants do not 
experience the greatest apparent changes with increasing 



years in the city. The personal relations of this group of 
migrants seem to change less than do those of other groups, 
while their participation in more impersonal urban activi- 
ties changes more. 

Let us see whether neighboring, as recorded in Table 
25, undergoes the same changes. I have already suggested 
that neighboring indicates the assumption of an urban style 
of life more than an attachment to a particular locality. 
Perhaps the considerably higher neighboring scores of 
white collar workers, the slight tendency of urban migrants 



Table 23: Mean Information Level for City Affairs 





Native 


Urban 

Old 


Recent 


Ru.r^i 

Old 


Total 
Recent Urban 


Total 

Rural 


Entire 

Sample 


Comparison 


2 

X_ 


d.f. 


Sign. 

Level 




- 




















White 

Collar 


9.2 


9.2 


9.0 


9.1 


8.4 9.1 


8.8 


9.0 


Native/ 

Urban/ 

Rural 


9.47 


4 


.05 


Blue 

Collar 


8.1 


7.0 


6.8 


7.4 


6.5 6.9 


7.0 


7.2 


White Collar/ 
Blue Collar 


40.75 


2 


.001 


Total 


8.6 


8.2 


7.9 


7.8 


6.9 8.1 


7.4 


7.9 


Old/Recent 


3.17 


2 


.20 


Table 24: 


Percent Owning or Buying Home 
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Urban 

Old 


Recent 
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White 

Collar 


75.0 


75.0 


59.1 


84.6 


36.4 67.4 


62.5 


68.1 


Native/ 

Urban/ 

Rural 


6.47 


2 


.05 


Blue 

Collar 


46.7 


54.5 


25.0 


43.9 


23.2 40.5 


33.3 


38.0 


White Collar/ 
Blue Collar 


19.74 


1 


.001 


Total 


59.3 


65.2 


42.9 


54.3 


26.0 54.6 


40.2 


49.6 


Old/Recent 


12.31 


1 


.001 


Table 25: 


Median Neighboring Score 
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Urban 

Old 
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Total 
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Comparison 
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White 

Collar 


11.3 


12.2 


10.4 


11.0 


11.5 11.6 


11.3 


11.5 


Native/Urban 

Rural 


1.32 


2 


.60 


Blue 

Collar 


3.0 


11.0 


7.1 


9.9 


7.5 7.4 


9.0 


8.4 


White Collar/ 
Blue Collar 


11.78 


1 


.001 


Total 


10.5 


11.8 


9.6 


10.0 


8.5 10.7 


9.6 


10.3 


Old/Recent 


3.13 


1 


.10 



to neighbor more frequently, and the lack of superiority 
of the natives in this respect strengthen the suggestion. 
As for apparent idfferences with time in city, t’ ey are 
greater for the blue collar workers and, unexpectedly, for 
the urban migrants. In short, home ownership and neigh- 
boring correspond to each other only superficially. To be 
frank, the general analysis of assimilation proposed here, 
as usefully as it seems to bring together the information 
on other forms of participation, does not account for the 
results concerning neighboring very well ( cf . Sharp 1954: 
134-135). 

It does a good deal better with involvement in kin 
groups. Tables 26and 27 present the proportions of house- 
holds having any kinfolk at all in the Wilmington area at 
the time of the interview, and the proportions visiting kin- 
folk in the area once a week or mors. For the first time 
in this series of comparisons, the contrasts by origin and 
length of residence in the city are distinctly more impor- 
tant than the contrasts between the occupational classes. 
Blue collar workers more frequently have kinfolk in the 
area, and see kinfolk more frequently, the differences are 
consistent, but they are only large among recent migrants. 
Combined with what else we know about their social rela- 
tions, this probably means that a much larger share of the 



total informal contacts of blue collar workers are with 
kinfolk than is the case among white collar workers. A 
huge majority of the natives keep up regular contacts with 
their kinfolk, and the proportion is slightly greater for 
rural migrants than for urban. As expected, white collar 
workers and urban migrants apparently change more with 
increasing years of residence in the city. The rural blue 
collar migrants show the least apparent change. 

Even more so than in the previous comparisons, how- 
ever, reflection on the nature of this inference brings up 
some alternative interpretations that have very little to do 
with change in individual behavior. Mayhe white collar 
and urban migrants who have kin in the city are simply 
more likely to stay there fora long time . Maybe in all 
the categories represented in this sample the multiple 
moves of a generation of kinsmen first disperse them and 
then tend to bring them back together, but the regrouping 
occurs earlier among rural and blue collar migrants. The 
weakness of the cross-sectional comparison is precisely 
that it cannot rule out these reasonable alternatives. 

If the differences between recent and old migrants 
really do represent changes in behavior, then they fit rather 
neatly with the information presented earlier concerning 



Table 26: Percent Reporting Any Kin in Wilmington 
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Collar 
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27.2 


61.5 
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.001 
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Collar 


100.0 


72.7 


45.0 


68.4 


60.0 


59.5 


64.1 


70.0 


Blue Collar 


3.48 


1 


.10 


Total 


96.2 


67.4 


35.7 


66.7 


52.9 


52.3 


59.8 


65.2 


Old/Recent 


8.35 


1 


.01 


Table 27: 


Percent Reporting One or More Visits per Week With Kin in 


Wilmington 
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79.2 
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38.5 
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39.1 


29.2 


46.8 
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80.0 


54.5 


35.0 


55.3 


45.0 


45.2 


48.7 


54.0 


Blue Collar 


1.13 


1 


.30 


Total 


79.6 


56.5 


26.2 


51.0 


39.2 


42.0 


44.1 


51.2 


Old/Recent 


7.13 


1 


.01 
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the auspices of migration. We find the very groups that 
relied most heavily on kinfolk at migration most involved 
with kinfolk during their early years in the city, and chang- 
ing least over the years. At the same time, we find them 
changing significantly with respect to formal participation 
in the life of the city. The converse is true of those groups 
that most frequently migrated under impersonal auspices. 
There is apparently a real difference i n the transfer of 
skill, status, and membership at migration, and it appar- 
ently makes a real difference in subsequent assimilation 
to die life of the city. 

Of course, 1 do not wish to claim that the results are 
perfectly consistent, o r that they "verify" a scheme that 
was, after all, elaborated in the light of some of the early 
findings of this very study. But die results are consistent 
enough to challenge any conception of assimilation as a 
single, uniform process, and to argue the importance of 
the connection between die rank and prior urban experience 
of the migrant, die initial form of his attachment to the 
city, and the subsequent changes in his participation in die 
city's life. 

RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION 

What have we learned? This report began with a 
general model for the analysis of migration and assimila- 
tion to cities. Building on fairly well established correlates 
of rank and urban experience, the model suggested some 
important variations in the usual auspices of migration 
from one group to another. In particular, it led to the con- 
clusion that the higher the rank and the greater the urban 
experience of the group in question, the more prominent 
are complex formal structures (especially those related 
to work) among its auspices of migration. These consider- 
ations led to the further conclusion that rank, urbanity and 
auspices of migration all affect the extent and kind of trans- 
fer of experience, status, and membership a migrating 
group makes from sending to receiving community. The 
contrast between the urbane professional who cuts many 
personal ties at migration, but brings with him an ample 
fund of experience and a well - established public position, 
on the one hand, and the former farmhand who takes on un- 
familiar work in a strange city with the help of kinsmen and 
friends already established in the city, on the other, epito- 
mizes the extreme forms of these effects. According to 
the model, these varying kinds of transfer deeply affect 
the subsequent assimilation of migrants into the life of the 
city. Perhaps the simplest way to summarize this quite 
complex phenomenon is to say that each group changes 
most and longest where it transfers least. 

On the whole, the data from the study of Wilmington 
fit this general formulation. 



portance of widespread migration to the population of W ilm - 
ington and of Delaware. They also revealed the significance 
of two streams of migration to the area: one from the South, 
with a fairly high proportion of Negroes, of individuals 
from farms and villages, of people with little education; 
and the other from the North, predominantly white, largely 
urban in origin, averaging fairly high in income, occupa- 
tion, and education. But there were three important qual- 
ifications: these were average differences, not absolute 
ones; even in the southern stream, almostall the migrants 
had spent some time mother cities before coming to Wilm- 
ington; and once differences in occupational distribution 
were taken into account, the white -nonwhite differences in 
pattern of migration were not very great. 

That led to the analysis of the conditions of migra- 
tion. The predominant auspices of migration did seem to 
vary v/ith occupation and urbanity as expected. Most 
strikingly, high -ranking and urban -reared migrants came 
to Wilmington under thea 

to Wilmington under the auspices of work more often than 
others, while kinfolkand friends played a much larger part 
in the migration of low -ranking and rural -reared persons. 
Furthermore, the high - ranking and the urban mi grants 
cams, on the average, with better information, more ad- 
vance preparation and less break in family life. However, 
in all these comparisons the differences .by urbanity were 
much weaker than the differences by rank. Indeed, one 
might interpret the findings to mean that rural or urban 
origin only made a difference among low -ranking migrants. 

The final section dealt with assimilation. A wide 
variety of indicators of participation in the life of the city 
showed an apparent rise with increasing time in Wilming- 
ton. Their patterns diverged enough, however, to justify 
a conception of several somewhat independent processes 
of assimilation into different aspects of the city's life, 
rather than a single process of total assimilation. 



The closer analysis of group differences indirectly 
confirmed the influence of variations in die conditions of 
migration on subsequentassimilation; it directly confirmed 
the -importance of rank and urbanity of origin. Not only 
were there important differences by rank in every type of 
participation investigated, but also high -ranking and urban 
migrants tended to change more and over a longer period 
with respect to personal forms of participation (at least as 
represented by home ownership and contact with kin), 
while low -ranking and rural migrants tended to change 
more and over a longer period with respect to impersonal 
participation (as exemplified by voting, activity in voluntary 
associations, or general level of information concerning 
the city). Again the rural -urban differences were weaker 
and less consistent than those by rank. 



The presentation of data began with the general char- 
acter of migration to Wilmington. Census information and Some of die qualifications were as interesting as the 

the examination of the sample showed die persistent im- findings themselves. First, we encountered some reasons 



for hesitating to infer changes in behavior after migration 
from cross - sectional comparisons of individuals in the 
city varying lengths of time. Second, the data on different 
forms of assimilation suggested that natives of the commu- 
nity are only appropriate models of "fully assimilated" in- 
dividuals where attachment to the partk ular locality, rather 
than involvement in urban life in general, is the crucial 
question. Finally, the same data suggested that attach- 
ment to the particular locality strongly affects some types 
of formal participation (such as voting), while total exposure 
to urban life strongly affects some types of informal par- 
ticipation (such as neighboring). 

The most persistent theme in all the findings was the 
great importance of work - -work as a means of classifying 
different kinds of people, work as a reason for mobility or 
stability. Let us glance at one further illustration of this 
point. The interviewers asked respondents where they 
expected to be living five years later. The white collar 
workers named some definite place outside the Wilmington 
area more often than the blue collar workers did, and the 
white collar workers were more often certain about where 
they would be (whether it was Wilmington or elsewhere) in 
five years. Commonly established in careers entailing 
progressions of moves from job to job and place to place, 
the white collar workers were often attuned to mobility, 
even committed to it, and had some confidence where it 
would take them. When asked a similar question about 
the kind of job they expected to have in five years, the 
higher ranking workers consistently showed greater assur- 
ance that they would still be in the same type of work, if 
not in the same place or organization. Work gave a kind 
of continuity to their lives that it could not offer to those 
with less skill and less control over the circumstances that 
determine men to move or not to move. 

Perhaps we have the right to generalize this observa- 
tion. Work seems to have played a larger part in organiz- 
ing the mobility of the higher ranking migrants. It more 
often provided the auspices of their migration. It apparent- 
ly gave them highly transferable skills and statuses. It 
encouraged them to think of mobilityas a perfectly normal 
part of a lifetime, and to develop techniques for reducing 
its stress and strain. To state the matter in the abstract 
language with which this essay began: the impersonality 
of the auspices of migration rises with the rank of the mi- 
grant, as does the transfer of skill, status and membership 
in the impersonal aspects of the city's structures and, con- 
sequently, the ease and rapidity of assimilation to those 
parts of the city's life. 

The general line o f reasoning that produced these 
ideas about the effects of rank also suggested that previous 
experience with cities would have similar, if weaker, 
effects. Those effects have not appeared consistently. It 
is true that the blue collar migrants from rural backgrounds 
quite often came to W ilmington under the auspices of ascrip - 



tive solidarities, that they had a n exceptional amount of 
contact with their kinfolk in the years after migration, that 
they apparently changed more in regard to formal partici- 
pation in the city as time went on than did the other major 
classes of migrants. The data therefore lend themselves 
to several rather different interpretations: 1) the extent 
of urban residence only makes an important difference in 
the process of assimilation at lower levels of rank, because 
high rank exposes its occupant to urban ways of life wher- 
ever his residence may happen to be; 2) urban experience 
does affect the pattern ofmigrationandassimilation, but the 
classification of migrants according to where they spent 
their youth allows intervening contact with cities to obscure 
the genuine contrast of rural and urban patterns; or 3) the 
extent of the individual's urban experience does not in it- 
self influence his mode of migration and assimilation. In 
order to choose among these alternatives, we need a much 
more careful attempt to isolate the effects of cumulative 
urban experience than has been possible here. So the in- 
determinate findings have at least the considerable virtue 
of pointing the way to some new and interesting investiga- 
tions. 

The new investigations could profitably emphasize 
history: personal history, group history, history of the 
receiving units. The present account has been weakest 
where it confronted questions of change, process, cumu- 
lative effects, temporal context. Indeed, we have encoun- 
tered grave reasons for doubting whether the sort of cross- 
sectional comparison so commonly employed for the pur- 
pose can yield reliable information about changes in behav- 
ior with increasing time in the city. Further research on 
processes of mobility must develop adequate means for 
isolating and tracing genuine changes. 

There is another important problem which this re- 
port leaves accented but unresolved: the place of inter- 
mediaries. Relying for information on interviews with 
individual migrants almost inevitably reduces the inter- 
mediaries to means in the accomplishment of the migrant's 
own ends. But (as a little reflection on the information con- 
cerning the auspices of migration suggests)a whole series 
of intermediaries play parts in the migrant's initial com- 
munication with the city, in his recruitment, in his move 
to the city, in his subsequent assimilation. How are they 
organized? How specialized in mediating are they? How 
do they fit into the life of the city? 

Actually, a greater unresolved question includes all 
the rest. What is the structure of the community to which 
migration and assimilation are occurring? A satisfying 
theory of migration and assimilation demands an adequate 
model of community structure. Without such a model there 
can be no convincing measurement of assimilation, no 
meaningful delineation of the arenas in which assimilation 
takes place, no valid analysis of mediation between the mi- 
grant and the city, no clear understanding of what it means 
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to say that opportunities draw migrants to die city. This 
report has not, of course, produced that hoped-for model 
of co mmunit y structure. But it has shown that the study of 
migration raises the essential questions about the form 
such a model should take. 
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A. Data from the 1960 Census of Population 

B. Comparisons of the Sample with the 1960 Census 

C. Supplementary Tables on the Wilmington Sample 



Table A-l Age Distribution of 1960 Wilmington Population Five Years of Age and Older by 
Sex, Color, and Residence in 1955 



Age Group 


Total 

Population 


In 

Wilmington 
in 1955 


Elsewhere in 
Wilmington 
Area in 1955 


In Another 
Metropolitan 
Area in 1955 


Outside of Any 
Metropolitan 
Area in 1955 






1. 


White Male 






5-9 


8.1 


8.0 


8.2 


8.5 


9.4 


10-14 


9.5 


9.3 


12.7 


9.8 


9.6 


15-19 


7.8 


7.8 


9.5 


5.9 


9.6 


20-24 


6.7 


6.1 


9.8 


8.7 


18.8 


25-29 


5.8 


5.3 


6.5 


12.3 


12.2 


30-34 


4.8 


4.2 


10.3 


11.3 


8.6 


35-44 


14.3 


14.2 


14.7 


16.8 


14.1 


45-54 


15.7 


16.2 


12.5 


11.9 


10.4 


55-64 


13.4 


14.1 


9.7 


8.2 


4.5 


65+ 


13.9 


14.8 


6.1 


6.6 


2.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


30,' 648 


27, 531 


1, 127 


1,231 


759 






2 . Nonwhite Male 






5-9 


15.3 


15.0 


22.5 


11.6 


18.6 


10-14 


10.2 


10.2 


14.1 


10.4 


6.6 


15-19 


6.5 


6.5 


4.4 


5.9 


11.0 


20-24 


6.5 


6.0 


16.8 


5.5 


8.3 


25-29 


7.4 


6.8 


5.9 


15.6 


13.3 


30-34 


8.9 


8.8 


7.4 


12.8 


8.3 


35-44 


15.5 


15.3 


13.8 


19.2 


17.9 


45-54 


14.0 


14.5 


8.4 


11.2 


10.6 


55-65 


10.2 


11.1 


6.7 


2.3 


2.7 


65+ 


5.5 


5.S 


0.0 


5.5 


2.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


10, 046 


8,815 


405 


525 


301 






3. 


Total Male 






5-9 


9.8 


9.7 


11.9 


9.5 


12.0 


10-14 


9.6 


9.6 


13.0 


10.1 


8.8 


15-19 


7.5 


7.5 


8.2 


5.9 


10.0 


20-24 


6.6 


6.1 


11.7 


7.7 


15.8 


25-29 


6.2 


5.7 


6.3 


13.3 


12.5 


30-34 


5.8 


5.3 


9.6 


11.7 


8.5 


35-44 


14.7 


14.4 


14.5 


17.5 


15.2 


45-54 


15.4 


15.8 


11.4 


11.7 


10.5 


55-64 


*12.6 


13.3 


8.9 


6.4 


4.0 


65+ 


11.8 


12.6 


4.5 


6.2 


2.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


40,694 


36,346 


1, 532 


1,756 


1,060 
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Table A-l Age Distribution of 1960 Wilmington Population Five Years of Age and Older by 
Sex, Color, and Residence in 1955 





In 


Elsewhere in 


In Another 


Outside of Any 


Total 


Wilmington 


Wilmington 


Metropolitan 


Metropolitan 


Age Group Population 


in 1955 


Area in 1955 


Area in 1955 


Area in 1955 



4. White Female 



5-9 


7.1 


6.9 


13.6 


8.4 


6.8 


10-14 


7.6 


7.6 


8.7 


4.8 


8.8 


15-19 


8.2 


7.5 


11.0 


10.9 


23.4 


20-24 


5.7 


4.7 


10.3 


12.6 


19.2 


25-29 


4.3 


3.9 


7.4 


8.7 


6.7 


30-34 


5.3 


5.0 


7.6 


9.4 


4.8 


35-44 


15.2 


15.1 


15.7 


18.2 


12.5 


45-54 


15.9 


16.8 


11.1 


7.7 


6.3 


55-64 


14.2 


15.0 


7.8 


9.2 


6.1 


65+ 


16.5 


17.5 


6.8 


10.1 


5.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


34,818 


31,048 


1,321 


1,410 


1,039 






5. Nonwhite Female 






5-9 


14.0 


13.9 


16.6 


10.1 


16.2 


10-14 


9.8 


9.6 


15.7 


11.0 


8.5 


15-19 


7.1 


6.7 


10.4 


8.1 


12.1 


20-24 


7.6 


6.9 


6.2 


10.6 


20.9 


25-29 


9.0 


8.4 


11.4 


12.2 


16.2 


30-34 


8.9 


8.4 


13.5 


14.9 


8.4 


35-44 


15.1 


15.5 


11.2 


15.9 


ii.i 


45-54 


12.9 


13.9 


6.6 


8.5 


1.9 


55-64 


9.2 


9.8 


4.9 


6.4 


2.8 


65+ 


6.4 


6.9 


3.5 


2.3 


1.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


11, 180 


9,783 


483 


483 


431 






6. 


Total Female 






5-9 


8.8 


8.6 


14.4 


8.9 


9.6 


10-14 


8.1 


8.1 


10.7 


6.4 


8.7 


15-19 


8.0 


7.3 


10.8 


10.2 


20.1 


20-24 


6.1 


5.2 


9.2 


12.1 


19.7 


25-29 


5.4 


5.0 


8.5 


9.6 


9.5 


30-34 


£.2 


5.8 


9.1 


10.8 


5.8 


35-44 


15.2 


15.2 


14.5 


17.6 


12.1 


45-54 


15.2 


16.1 


9.9 


7.9 


5.0 


55-64 


13.0 


13.7 


7.0 


8.4 


5.2 


65+ 


14.0 


15.0 


5.9 


8.1 


4.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


45,998 


40,831 


1,804 


1,893 


1,470 



Table A -2 Position in Household of 1960 Residents of Wilmington Five Years of Age and Older, by Color and 



Residence in 1955 (Percent Distribution) 

In 



Position in Household 


Total 

Population 


Wilmington 
in 1955 


Head of Family 


28.3 


1 

28.9 


Primary Individual 


8.1 


7.9 


Wife of Head 


22.2 


22.6 


Child under 18 of Head 


19.5 


19.4 


Other Relative of Head 


16.8 


17.3 


Non -Relative of Head 


2.8 


2.4 


In Group Quarters 


2.3 


1.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


65,466 


58,579 



Elsewhere 


In Another 


Outside of Any 


in Wilmington 


Metropolitan 


Metropolitan Area 


Area in 1955 


Area in 1955 


in. 1955 


White. 


26.5 


22.4 


19.6 


8.1 


9.7 


11.1 


21.4 


20.6 


16.6 


24.6 


16.9 


16.4 


12.0 


12.1 


14.0 


3.1 


7.3 


9.1 


4.3 


11.0 


13.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2,448 


2,641 


1,798 



2. Nonwhite 



Head of Family 


25.1 


25.1 


23.8 


29.2 


20.8 


Primary Individual 


7.3 


7.8 


5.2 


4.9 


1.5 


Wife of Head 


16.5 


16.1 


16.2 


20.6 


20.2 


Child under 18 of Head 


24.1 


23.7 


34.7 


21.3 


24.7 


Other Relative of Head 


17.8 


17.9 


12.3 


16.6 


25.7 


Non-Relative of Head 


7.5 


7.7 


5.8 


6.2 


5.9 


In Group Quarters 


1.7 


1.7 


2.0 


1.2 


1.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


21,226 


18,598 


888 


1,008 


732 



Head of Family 


27.5 


3. 

27.9 


Total 

25.7 


24.2 


20.0 


Primary Individual 


7.9 


7.9 


7.3 


8.4 


8.3 


Wife of Head 


20.9 


21.0 


20.1 


20.6 


17.6 


Child under 18 of Head 


20.6 


20.5 


27.3 


18.1 


18.8 


Other Relative of Head 


17.1 


17.4 


12.1 


13.4 


17.4 


Non-Relative of Head 


3.9 


3.7 


3.8 


7.0 


8.1 


T n Group Quarters 


2.1 


1.6 


3.7 


8.3 


9.8 


Torr.l 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


86,692 


77, 177 


3,336 


3,649 


2,530 
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Table A-3 Me dian School Years Completed by I960 Residents of Wilmington 
Twenty-five and Older, by Color and Residence in 1955. 

While Nonwiite local 



Total Population 


10.3 


8.9 


9.3 


Movers from Elsewhere in 
Wilmington SMSA 


11.6 


9.6 


11.0 


Movers from Other SMSAs 


12.3 


9.9 


12.0 


Movers from Non- 
Metropolitan Areas 


11.3 


7.6 


10.0 




! 



I 




Table A-5 Income Distribution and Median Family Income in 1959 of 1960 Residents of Wilmington, by 
Residence in 1955 



Income Category 


Total 

Population 


In 

Wilmington 
in 1955 


Elsewhere 
in Wilmington 
Area in 1955 


In Another 
Metropolitan 
Area in 1955 


Outside of Any 
Metropolitan Area 
in 1955 




Percent 


: of Total 






Under $2,000 


10.1 


9.9 


7.0 


14.7 


9.5 


$2,000 to $2,999 


6.3 


6.3 


7.6 


5.5 


6.3 


$3, 000 to $3, 999 


10.0 


9.6 


12.9 


11.0 


17.8 


$4,000 to $4,999 


12.1 


11.8 


- 15.4 


16.5 


11.1 


$5, 000 to $5,999 


12.0 


12.1 


10.1 


9.7 


12.0 


$6,000 to $6,999 


10.0 


10.1 


9.2 


9.3 


11.0 


$7,000 to $7,999 


20. i 


20.5 


17.2 


16.2 


18.4 


$10, 000 to $14, 999 


12.8 


12.9 


12.8 


11.6 


12.3 


$15, 000 and Over 
Total 

Number of Persons 
Median Family Income 


6.6 


6.8 


7.8 


5.5 


1.6 


100.0 

74,897 

$5,975 


100.0 

67,369 

$6,025 


100.0 

2,846 

$5,700 


100.0 

2,802 

$5,225 


100.0 

1,880 

$5,450 



NOT®- These figures apply to persons fire years of age or older in 1960 and living in family units; 

^y eS pXry individuals, non-relatives in households and person, in groupquarters. 
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Table A-4 Occupational Distribution of Employed Men in Wilmington, 1960, by Color and Residence In 1955 (Percent) 
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3 

ERIC 



Source: Unpublished tabulations of 1960 Census of Population 



Table B-l Occupational Distribution of Employed Persons in Wilrjington, I960, and of Sample Heads 
of Households, by Origin. 

Percent by Origin 



Sam ple 1960 Wilmington 



Occupational Category 


Native 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Employed Persons 


Professional and 
Technical Workers 


13.0 


29.5 


13.6 


21.3 


11.6 


Managers and 
Proprietors 


11.1 


12.5 


2.9 


8.2 


7.0 


Clerical and Sales 
Workers 


16.7 


10.2 


2.0 


8.2 


25.4 


Craftsmen and Foremen 


11.1 


18.2 


17.6 


16.4 


13.8 


Operatives 


14.8 


9.1 


24.5 


16.8 


17.8 


Service Workers 


18.5 


9.1 


14.7 


13.5 


17.9 


Laborers 


11.1 


11.4 


16.7 


13.5 


6.5 


Housewives 


3.7 


0.0 


2.9 


2.0 


-- 


Total 

N 


100.0 

54 


100.0 

88 


99.9 

102 


99.9 

244 


100.0 

33,569 



NOTE: Hie oc cup ations assigned to the sample refer to die last full-time job held* 
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Table B-2 Marital Status of I960 W i l ming ton Residents 14 years of Age and Older, by Sex, and 
of Sample Heads of Households, by Origin and Occupational Class 







Single 


Married, 

Spouse 

Present 




White Collar 
Native 


0.0 


91.7 


Sample 


White Collar 
Urban Origin 


0.0 


91.3 




White Collar 
Rural Origin 


0.0 


91.7 




Blue Collar 
Native 


0.0 


83.3 




Blue Collar 
Urban Origin 


0.0 


90.5 




Blue Collar 
Rural Origin 


0.0 


83.3 




Entire Sample 


0.0 


87.7 


Wilmington Males 14 and 
Over 


28.3 


59.2 


1960 


Females 14 
and Over 


24.5 


50.8 




Total 


26.2 


54.6 



Separated 


Divorced 


Widowed 


Total 


N 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


100.0 


24 


4.3 


0.0 


4.3 


99.9 


46 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


100.0 


24 


10.0 


3.3 


3.3 


99.9 


30 


4.8 


2.4 


2.4 


100.1 


42 


9.0 


5.1 


2.6 


100.0 


78 


5.7 


2.5 


4.1 


100.0 


244 


4.0 


2.7 


5.9 


100.1 33,387 


4.8 


3.7 


16.1 


99.9 


38,909 


4.5 


3.3 


11.4 


100.0 72,296 
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Table C-l Median Years in Present House, by Origin and Occupational Class. 





White Collar 


Blue Collar 


Total 


Native 


6.0 


2.8 


3.8 


Urban 


4.0 


2.3 


3.1 


Rural 


2.8 


2.4 


2.5 


Total 


4.0 


2.4 


2.9 



1960 Wilmington Population: 5.0 



Table C-2 Median Age of Head of Household at Migration to W ilming ton, by Recency of 
Migration, Origin, and Occupational Class. 





In Wilmington 
Less Than 
Eight Years 


In Wilmington 
Eight Years 
Or More 


Total 


White Collar, Urban Origin 


33.0 


26.0 


29.5 


White Collar, Rural Origin 


36.2 


20.7 


30.5 


Blue Collar, Urban Origin 


31.5 


25.5 


29.1 


Blue Collar, Rural Origin 


32.3 


26.5 


29.3 


Total 


32.7 


25.5 


29.5 
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